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He  Has  Been  Raised 

..."I  know  you  are  looking  for  Jesus,  who  was  nailed  to  the 
cross.  He  is  not  here;  he  has  been  raised,  just  as  he  said.  Come 
here  and  see  the  place  where  he  lay.  Quickly,  now,  go  and  tell 
his  disciples,  'He  has  been  raised  from  death,  and  now  he  is 
going  to  Galilee  ahead  of  you-;  there  you  will  see  him!'  Remem- 
ber what  I  have  told  you." 

So  they  left  the  grave  in  a  hurry,  afraid  and  yet  filled  with  joy, 
and  ran  to  tell  his  disciples. 

Matthew  28.5-8 
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fJV  THIS  ISSUE 

The  early  Christians  had  a  special 
greeting  which  they  used  at  Easter 
time.  "Christ  is  risen!,"  one  would 
say.  To  which  would  come  the 
happy  response,  "He  is  risen  in- 
deed!" 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  greet 
you  in  this  Easter  1974  issue.  We 
are  particularly  pleased  to  do  so  in 
the  words  of  John  Updike's  power- 
ful poem,  "Seven  Stanzas  at  Easter." 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Updike  and 
his  publisher  for  granting  us  per- 
mission to  use  it. 


The  drawings  for  our  special 
Easter  feature  will  look  familiar  to 
all  devotees  of  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man,  the  American  Bible 
Society's  great  New  Testament 
translation.  They  are  the  work  of  the 
very  talented  Annie  Valloton.  Sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  ABS  for 
making  them  available. 

We  hope  that  you  too  will  reply 
with  a  ringing,  "He  is  risen,  indeed!" 

Sincerely, 

Editor 
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A  LINK  Special  Easter  Feature 


"Make  No  Mistake . . ." 

If  our  hope  in  Christ  is 
good  for  this  life  only, 
and  no  more,  then  we  de- 
serve more  pity  than  any- 
one else  in  all  the  world. 

But  the  truth  is  that 
Christ  has  been  raised 
from  death,  as  the  guar- 
antee that  those  who 
sleep  in  death  will  also 
be  raised. 

1  Cor.  15:19,  20  (TEV) 


Seven  Stanzas  at  Easter 

by  John  Updike 

Make  no  mistake:  If  He  rose  at  all 

it  was  as  His  Body; 

if  the  cells'  dissolution  did  not  reverse,  the  molecules 

reknit,  the  amino  acids  rekindle, 
the  Church  will  fall. 

It  was  not  as  the  flowers, 

each  soft  Spring  recurrent; 

it  was  not  as  His  Spirit  in  the  mouths  and  fuddled 

eyes  of  the  eleven  apostles; 
it  was  as  His  flesh:  ours. 


The  same  hinged   thumbs   and   toes, 

the  same  valved  heart 

that  —  pierced  —  died,  withered,  paused,  and  then 

regathered  out  of  that  enduring  Might 
new  strength  to  enclose. 


Let  us  not  mock  God  with  metaphor, 

analogy,  sidestepping,  transcendence; 

making  of  the  event  a  parable,  a  sign  painted  in  the 

faded  credulity  of  earlier  ages: 
let  us  walk  through  the  door. 


The  stone  is  rolled  back,  not  papier-mache, 
not  a  stone  in  a  story, 

but  the  vast  rock  of  materiality  that  in  the  slow 
grinding  of  time  will  eclipse  for  each  of  us 
the  wide  light  of  day. 


And  if  we  have  an  angel  at  the  tomb, 

make  it  a  real  angel, 

weighty  with  Max  Planck's  quanta,  vivid  with  hair, 

opaque  in  the  dawn  light,  robed  in  real  linen 
spun  on  a  definite  loom. 


Let  us  not  seek  to  make  it  less  monstrous, 

for  our  own  convenience,  our  own  sense  of  beauty, 

lest,  awakened  in  one  unthinkable  hour,  we  are 

embarrassed  by  the  miracle, 
and  crushed  by  remonstrance. 


Copyright  ©  1961  by  John  Updike.  Reprinted  from  TELEPHONE  POLES 
AND  OTHER  POEMS,  hy  John  Updike,  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc. 
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The  Builder 


^Py  Beverly  Dickerson 
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*  J   ■   NSELM  got  up  off  his  cot 

Ml  and  went  to  the  door  of  his 

y^  small  house.  The  day  was 

W    J]  just  beginning  to  break  and 

he  could  feel  the  cool  of 

the  morning.   He   rubbed  his   arms 

vigorously.   He   had  to   be   up   this 

morning  because   this    day   he   had 

work.  Work  didn't  come  that  often 

to  Anselm  that  he  could  afford  to 

lay  abed. 

He  heard  his  wife  stirring  the  fire. 
Suddenly  for  no  reason  at  all  he 
shivered.  Was  there  something 
about  this  day?  His  wife  called, 
"This  is  your  day  for  work,  my 
Anselm,  eh?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  day." 
"When  will  they  come  for  them?" 
"Late  this  morning,  I  suppose,  as 
always." 

"There  is  no  time  to  waste  then. 
Here  I  have  your  meal.  Come  eat 
while  it's  hot." 

Anselm  turned  away  from  the 
door  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  The 
children  would  be  stirring  soon.  He 
would  eat  quickly  and  make  room 
for  all  of  them  at  the  table  at  once. 
There  was  no  more  talk  between 
them.  The  only  sounds  were 
Anselm's  spoon  against  the  bowl  and 
his  wife's  occasional  poking  at  the 


fire.  She  was  heavy  and  bent,  weary 
with  years  of  childbearing.  Anselm 
looked  at  her  rounded  back  and  felt 
sorrow.  Where  had  all  the  years 
gone? 

He  got  up  and  handed  her  the 
bowl.  She  took  it  quickly  and  wiped 
it  clean,  ready  for  the  next  one. 
Anselm  walked  into  his  backyard 
and  across  to  the  shop.  He  walked 
over  to  the  pile  of  wood  and  picked 
up  a  piece.  Anselm  was  not  proud 
of  his  work.  He  did  it  as  one  does 
who  has  many  responsibilities 
weighing  on  his  shoulders.  He 
hefted  it  in  one  hand  to  test  its 
weight.  He  shook  his  head  and  laid 
it  down.  He  selected  another,  then 
another.  Finally  he  was  pleased  and 
set  to  work.  He  chose  a  leather 
thong  for  the  tying.  He  tested  it  in 
his  teeth.  It  seemed  strong  and  he 
nodded  silently  to  himself.  Suddenly 
a  gust  of  wind  came  into  the  shop 
and  he  shivered  again  dropping  the 
thong.  He  cursed  quietly  to  himself 
and  picked  it  up.  He  held  one  hand 
around  the  wood  and  one  end  of 
the  thong  in  his  teeth.  He  wrapped 
quickly  and  deftly.  Halfway  through 
the  wrapping  the  thong  broke.  All 
these  things  were  taking  time.  Ir- 
ritated he  unwrapped  the  thong  and 
went  to  the  peg  to  select  another 
one.  He  took  it  to  the  door  to  check 
its  strength  and  glanced  up  at  the 


sun. 


It  was  beginning  to  ride  the  sky 
so  he  would  have  to  step  up  his 
pace.  After  all  this  was  the  day  for 
work  and  he  had  to  complete  all 
the  pieces  this  morning. 

This  time  the  thong  went  on 
smoothly  as  if  it  were  made  for  the 
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wood.  He  set  the  finished  piece  in 
the  corner  and  went  to  select  an- 
other piece  of  wood. 

HIS  children  came  scampering 
out  the  door  and  he  glanced  up 
at  them.  His  eldest  came  into  the 
shop  to  help.  Silently  they  worked 
together  on  the  next  piece. 

Anselm  looked  at  his  gnarled 
fingers  and  then  down  at  his  son's 
smoother  ones  and  allowed  himself 
one  glance  at  the  top  of  the  dark 
bent  head.  "When  I  was  his  age," 
he  thought,  "I  had  no  dreams  at  all 
except  for  survival.  I  wonder  what 
runs  through  his  head." 

Anselm  had  been  left  to  die  in 
the  desert  when  he  was  small  but 
Anselm  did  not  die  and  when  it 
came  time  for  him  to  choose  a  trade 
he  did  not  choose.  It  chose  him.  It 
was  choice  by  sheer  necessity.  Old 
Abime  had  needed  an  apprentice. 
Anselm  needed  a  place  to  stay  and  a 
trade.  It  was  decided.  Abime  took 
Anselm  and  taught  him  his  trade. 
It  wasn't  until  Anselm  had  learned 
his  trade  that  he  developed  a  dream. 
It  was  the  dream  of  building  furni- 
ture. Anselm  developed  a  love  af- 
fair with  wood  and  it  was  only  after 
years  of  unrequited  love  that 
Anselm's  dream  began  to  fade  a 
little. 

First  there  had  been  Abime's 
death.  Someone  had  to  step  in  and 
see  that  the  family  was  cared  for. 
It  fell  to  Anselm.  Then  there  had 
been  marriage.  To  cement  the  re- 
lationship with  Anselm  and  the 
family  it  was  decided  that  Anselm 
would  marry  Abime's  oldest  daugh- 
ter. 


Then  the  children  had  begun  to 
come.  There  had  been  the  death  of 
his  mother-in-law  and  following 
right  on  the  heels  of  this  the  death 
of  two  children.  Later  on  more  chil- 
dren. And  always  and  forever  the 
need  for  money.  Anselm's  love  for 
the  wood  and  his  dream  slipped 
slowly  into  his  subconscious. 

They  worked  silently  on  until  in  a 
moment  Anselm's  hand  put  the  last 
piece  in  the  corner.  They  had 
finished  early!  Miracle  of  miracles! 
The  boy  went  out  the  door  and  on  to 
play.  Anselm  let  his  hands  run  over 
the  last  piece.  The  grain  of  the  wood 
was  there  ready  to  come  out  under 
his  hand  if  only  he  had  the  time. 
He  glanced  out  the  door  at  the  sun. 
He  had  a  little  time. 

He  went  to  a  shelf  in  the  corner 
and  brought  out  his  smoothing  rock. 
He  would  burnish  the  wood  —  just 
a  little.  He  took  the  piece  from  its 
place  and  laid  it  over  his  lap.  He 
even  smiled  as  he  worked.  "No 
splinters  today  for  the  one  who 
carries  this  one."  Then  he  snorted  at 
his  own  foolishness.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  what  would  it  matter? 

Darkness  began  to  close  in  on 
him.  The  sun  was  disappearing.  A 
shadow  appeared  in  the  door.  A 
harsh  voice  said,  "Are  they  ready?" 

"Yessir,"  Anselm  answered  and 
lifted  the  piece  off  his  lap.  One  last 
loving  rub  of  Anselm's  hand  went 
over  the  wood. 

"Are  you  going  up  there  today?" 

Anselm  shook  his  head.  "I  never 
go,  you  know  that." 

"Today,  they  say,  will  be  dif- 
ferent. You  should  go."  The  fading 
sunlight   glinted  briefly  off  the   of- 
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ficer's  polished  helmet  before  it 
disappeared  again.  "I  can  save  you 
a  place  if  you  want  me  to." 

Anselm  looked  up.  "Why  would 
you  do  that  for  me?" 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
day  for  you  and  your  people  isn't 
it?" 

Anselm  said  nothing  at  first,  then 
replied,  "All  right.  Save  me  a  place." 

The  captain  took  the  pieces  and 
placed  them  in  a  cart  and  drove 
away.  "Start  early,"  he  called  after 
him. 

Anselm  ate  the  bit  of  bread  his 
wife  brought  him.  "He's  saving  me 
a  place.  Should  I  go?" 

His  wife  shrugged.  "You've  never 
seen  your  work  used,  you  know." 

"I've  never  wanted  to,"  he  an- 
swered. Anselm  pondered  the  ques- 
tion. No  one  in  his  whole  life  had 
ever  saved  him  a  place  at  anything. 
They  might  not  ever  do  it  again. 
"I'll  go,"  he  said. 

EVERYONE  was  there,  it  seemed, 
and  Anselm  had  to  push  his  way 
to  the  front.  The  captain  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  placed  him  in  a 
prominent  place.  Anselm  looked  up 
at   the   man   on   the   cross    he   had 


built.  Suddenly  he  felt  an  over- 
powering sense  of  desolation.  So  this 
was  how  a  cross-builder's  work 
looked  when  it  stood  on  Golgotha! 
Tears  rushed  from  his  eyes  and 
streamed  down  his  face.  Wood 
should  not  be  used  for  this.  Wood 
was  too  beautiful.  He  cried  to  the 
man  on  the  cross  and  said,  "I  didn't 
know!  I  didn't  know!  I  don't  think 
I  can  ever  build  another  cross." 

Deep  inside  him  he  heard  some- 
one say,  "Go  and  build  furniture. 
Build  for  the  living,  not  the  dead." 

Anselm  stumbled  down  the  hill 
called  Golgotha.  The  wind  blew 
fiercely  and  the  sky  was  black.  In 
the  first  place  of  refuge  he  found  he 
stared  down  at  his  hands.  They  were 
old.  Would  they  respond  to  his 
dream  after  all  these  years?  He 
flexed  his  hands  and  he  began  to 
feel  a  new  vigor  that  wasn't  there 
before.  His  arms,  could  they  control 
the  wood?  He  drew  back  his  right 
arm  as  if  to  hit  the  wall  behind 
him.  His  arm  responded  with  re- 
newed strength.  "I  can!"  he  shouted 
to  the  wind  and  the  sky.  "I  can  build 
furniture!" 

Anselm  had  made  his  last  cross. 
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One  of  Flatbush's  own. 


Gil  Hodges 


the  "Gentle  Giant" 
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By  Thomas  M.  Kruse 
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NLY  ONCE  in  a  lifetime 
is  a  sport  blessed  with  a  Gil  Hodges 

—  a  man  dedicated  to  the  game  of 
baseball,  but  equally  so  to  family, 
church  and  country.  The  "Gentle 
Giant,"  as  he  is  fondly  remembered, 
put  his  imprint  on  the  national  past- 
time  and  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
all  who  admire  athletic  excellence. 
Gil  Hodges  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten though  he  died  abruptly  in 
1972  at  the  age  of  47. 

Hodges  was  born  in  1924  in 
Princeton,  Indiana,  a  town  em- 
bedded in  a  small  coal  mining  and 
farming  region  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state.  The  son  of  a  coal 
miner,  he  came  to  baseball  promi- 
nence in  1943  while  working  as  a 
drill  press  operator.  The  (then) 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  signed  him  for  a 
$1,000  bonus  —  hefty  for  those  days 

—  on  the  strength  of  his  reputed 
"Indiana"  power.  He  played  only 
one  game  for  them  that  year  —  at 


third  base  —  before  leaving  for 
military  service  during  the  second 
World  War. 

Hodges'  physical  prowess  as  a 
marine  matched  his  legendary  base- 
ball abilities.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  Pearl  Harbor,  Okinawa  and 
Tinian  before  being  released  to 
civilian  life.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  and  stood  a  tall  6'2" 
and  weighed  210  pounds.  The 
"Gentle  Giant"  had  come  of  age.  His 
brute  strength  in  combat  was  well- 
known,  and  it  gave  an  indication  of 
the  batting  power  for  which  he  was 
to  become  even  more  famous  later. 
Following  the  war,  he  returned  to 
the  game  he  loved  and,  after  a  year 
at  Piedmont  in  the  minor  leagues, 
he  broke  into  the  big  leagues  in 
1947.  He  was  an  accomplished 
player,  destined  to  stay  in  the  majors 
from  that  time  forward.  Initially,  he 
was  behind  the  plate,  but  not  for 
long.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  manager,  Leo  "the  Lip" 
Durocher,  who  had  the  famous 
catcher,  Roy  Campanella,  in  the 
wings,  Hodges  was  switched  to  first 
base,  a  position  at  which  he  proved 
to  be  quite  adept.  His  skill  in  the 
field  combined  well  with  those  of 
Pee  Wee  Reese  and  Jackie  Robin- 
son. They  quickly  became  a 
dynamic  "rally-killing"  double  play 
combination. 

Always  the  shy,  quiet  person,  who 
let  his  actions  speak  for  themselves, 
Hodges  also  showed  himself  a 
superlative  hitter  —  and  quickly  be- 
came the  pride  of  Brooklyn.  His 
power  was  awesome  —  as  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  in  seven  seasons  he 
knocked     in     100     runs     or    more. 
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Furthermore,  for  eleven  seasons  he 
hit  20  or  more  home  runs  annually. 
At  the  same  time  his  batting  average 
was  among  the  best;  it  stood  at  a 
very  respectable  .273  for  his  entire 
career.  He  still  holds  the  career  rec- 
ord for  "grand  slam"  home  runs  in 
the  National  League,  with  14. 

Off  the  field,  Hodges  was  every 
bit  the  champion  he  was  on  it.  His 
play  enthralled  thousands  in  "Flat- 
bush"  and  he  became  one  of  them, 
living  in  Bedford  in  the  heart  of 
Brooklyn,  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
Ebbets  Field.  He  was  a  friend  to, 
and  of,  many  a  Brooklynite  and  was 
a  pillar  in  the  community  during 
good  times  and  bad. 

Not  all  was  "roses,"  however,  for 
Gil   Hodges   either   as   a   player,   or 


later  as  a  manager.  While  he  was  no 
stranger  to  adversity,  he  always 
strived  to  overcome  it.  For  example, 
Gil  suffered  through  a  miserable 
1952  World  Series  against  the  old 
Dodger  nemesis,  the  New  York 
Yankees,  and  then  went  into  a  ter- 
rible batting  slump  in  the  summer 
of  1953.  Nonetheless,  the  fans  were 
with  him;  who  can  forget  the  words 
of  the  Brooklyn  parish  priest  to  his 
congregation  that  summer:  "It's  too 
hot  for  a  sermon  —  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  say  a  prayer  for 
Gil  Hodges!"  Gil  not  only  came  out 
of  his  slump  and  hit  .302  for  the 
year;  he  also  went  on  to  slug  31 
homers  and  amassed  122  runs  batted 
in  —  a  truly  fantastic  comeback! 

When  Hodges'  playing  career 
came  to  an  end  he  was  once  again 
in  New  York,  but  this  time  with  the 
Mets  —  some  2,071  games  after  his 
first  game  way  back  in  1943.  But 
the  Hodges  legend  doesn't  stop  here. 
Before  him  lay  an  even  greater 
career  as  a  manager.  It  began  in 
1963  with  the  old  Washington 
Senators,  and  it  culminated  with  the 
Mets,  once  again,  in  the  late  '60s. 

Hodges  had  only  fair  success  with 
the  Senators  from  1963-1967.  How- 
ever, in  1967,  while  they  finished  in 
the  second  division,  the  Senators 
were,  significantly,  tied  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  who  had  won  the 
pennant  and  World  Series  the  year 
before.  In  1968  he  moved  back  to 
New  York,  to  manage  the  Mets  — 
and,  though  they  finished  ninth,  the 
"die  was  cast."  In  championship 
fashion,  Hodges  began  to  mold  his 
spirited  young  pitchers  and  fledg- 
ling players  into  winners.  The  pay- 


Gil  Hodges  was  obviously  pleased  when  clergy  from  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  presented  him  with  an  Apostolic  Blessing  from  Pope  Paul  VI.  Fans 
of  all  faiths  honored  him  as  one  of  baseball's  all-time  greats. 


off  came  in  1969  when  the  New 
Yorkers  came  "a-charging"  down  to 
the  wire  in  a  torrid  pennant  race 
with  the  Chicago  Cubs  —  who 
were,  ironically,  managed  by  his 
former  Brooklyn  mentor,  Leo 
Durocher.  The  Mets  copped  the 
pennant,  beat  the  Atlanta  Braves  in 
the  first  National  League  divisional 
playoff,  and  in  the  World  Series 
destroyed  the  highly  favored  Balti- 
more Orioles  in  just  five  games!  The 


fans  went  berserk.  Hodges  and  the 
once  horrible  Mets  were  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  their  careers. 

In  1972,  just  before  the  start  of 
the  season,  a  severe  heart  attack 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  Gil  Hodges. 
His  mark  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment is  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
baseball  buffs  forever.  On  and  off 
the  playing  field  Gil  Hodges  was  an 
exemplary  figure.  He  set  a  standard 
to  which  we  can  all  aspire.       ■  ■ 
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The  Incredfy  Cyborgs* 


Astonishing  new  devices" 


Bv  Bonnie  Newton 


A     MAN  climbs  into 


.  legged,  new  3 
straps  his  feet  into  a 
hands  on  the  handles. 


al  Electric  s  four- 

I  "walking  truck," 

,oots,  and  places  his 


The  11 -foot- tall  machine  starts, 
and  a  75-horsepower  engine  pumps 
hydraulic  fluid  through  tubing  and 
levers.  When  the  man  picks  up  his 
left  foot,  the  machine  picks  up  its 
left  hind  foot.  If  the  man  picks  up 
his  right  forearm,  the  machine  picks 
up  its  right  foreleg. 

The  clanking  aluminum  monster 
then  lumbers  off  across  rough  ter- 
rain, where  no  wheeled  vehicle  can 
go,  at  speeds  of  about  five  miles  per 
hour.  It  climbs  extreme  slopes, 
negotiates  river  banks  and  fords  fast- 
moving  streams. 

The  powerful  machine  mimics  its 
operator's  movements  while  vastly 
increasing  his  muscular  strength. 
The  operator  can  reach  out  with 
either  mechanical  foreleg  and  hoist 
a  weight  of  500  pounds.  He  can 
maneuver  the  machine  forward  or 
backward,  balance  it  on  two  diago- 
nal legs,  make  it  climb  over  a  four- 
foot-high  obstacle  or  walk  it  along 
a  narrow  pathway.  He  can  skid  a 
1,000-pound  load  across  the  ground 
or  lift  a  small  vehicle  out  of  a  mud- 
hole. 

The  machine  "feeds  back"  to  the 
operator  what  it  "feels."  That  is, 
through  the  use  of  the  machine's 
sensors  the  operator  can  feel  sensa- 
tions. When  the  truck's  foot  touches 
the  ground,  the  operator  feels  it  in 
his  foot.  However,  never  does  the 
operator  feel  a  strain  on  hand  or  foot 
greater  than  twenty  pounds,  even 
when  the  machine  is  picking  up  a 
maximum  load. 

Each  giant-sized  leg  is  six  feet 
seven  inches  long  and  is  equipped 
with  three  motions:  two  in  the  "hip" 
and  one  in  the  "knee."  The  "muscle" 


on  each  leg  is  a  hydraulic  actuator 
driven  by  high-pressure  oil.  Should 
the  operator  attempt  to  pick  up 
something  heavier  than  the  machine 
can  handle,  force  sensors  automati- 
cally halt  the  device. 

Man  and  His  Tools 

This  amazing  new  machine  be- 
longs to  General  Electric  Company's 
Cybernetic  Anthropomorphous  Ma- 
chine Systems  (CAMS).  It  is  a  strik- 
ing member  of  a  rapidly  evolving 
family  of  important,  almost  in- 
credible, new  devices  known  as 
cyborgs.  Only  within  the  past  three 
decades  have  scientists  studied 
systematically  the  interaction  be- 
tween man  and  his  tools,  and  de- 
vised new  technology  for  more  ef- 
ficient cooperation  between  them. 
The  term  "cyborg"  —  a  combination 
of  "cybernetic"  and  "organism"  — 
was  coined  about  ten  years  ago  by 
New  York  researchers.  It  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  all  mechanisms,  such 
as  the  useful  CAMS  truck,  that  are 
able  to  greatly  augment  man's  native 
physical  abilities.  Cyborgs  combine 
man  and  machine  in  new  working 
relations.  The  necessary  principles 
are  the  capability  of  the  mechanical 
tools  to  mimic  a  man's  natural  move- 
ments and  a  two-way  flow  of  com- 
mands and  responses  between  man 
and  machine. 

For  Radioactive   Materials   Initially 

Steps  leading  to  today's  cyborgs 
have  only  been  undertaken  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Engineers 
were  attempting  to  devise  tools  for 
scientists  to  use  in  handling  radio- 
active   materials.    Their    discoveries 
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and  developments  as  they  tried  to 
augment  man's  use  of  his  hands  — 
opened  up  fantastic  new  possibilities 
ranging  far  beyond  their  immediate 
goal. 

In  1947,  the  first  crude  grippers 
for  handling  nuclear  materials  were 
devised  by  Raymond  C.  Goertz.  Al- 
though the  grippers  mimicked  the 
movement  of  the  operator,  they  fed 

CYBORG  — a  combina- 
tion  word  from  "cyber- 
netic" and  "organism" 
—  for  a  mechanism  to 
augment  native  physical 
abilities. 

no  information  back  to  him.  Next 
the  inventor  devised  more  sophisti- 
cated arms  and  grippers  which 
added  the  quality  of  "force  feed- 
back." This  means  that  if  a  heavy 
weight  pushed  against  the  gripper, 
the  operator  felt  something  pushing 
against  his  arm  also.  Engineers  refer 
to  this  system  as  "bilateral"  because 
information  flows  in  both  directions 
between  the  operator  and  the 
mechanism.  This  ability  of  the 
operator  to  sense  what  he  is  doing 
greatly  increases  work  efficiency. 

In  1954,  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Mosher  con- 
structed a  pair  of  arms  which  could 
pick  up  seventy-five  pounds  or  twirl 
a  hula  hoop.  This  device,  called 
"Handyman"  at  General  Electric, 
used  sensors  running  from  the  oper- 
ator's fingers  to  his  shoulders.  These 
gave  information  about  his  move- 
ments to  the  electrical  and  hydraulic 
motors  driving  the  slave  arms. 


Four  years  later,  a  television 
camera  was  added  to  a  manipulator 
system  to  add  the  sense  of  remote 
vision.  Then,  in  1965,  Goertz  de- 
vised a  head-control  system  for  a 
remote  television  camera  so  it  be- 
came truly  bilateral;  in  any  direction 
that  the  operator  turns  his  head,  the 
camera  "looks"  for  him. 

The  Exoskeleton 

Another  major  cyborg  device 
being  constructed  at  General  Elec- 
tric shares  the  same  basic  techniques 
of  the  walking  truck  but  provides 
more  sensing  information  and  free- 
dom. This  is  the  fantastic  "Hardi- 
man"  which  belongs  to  a  family 
called  exoskeletons.  They  are  in 
reality  external  metal  skeletons  for 
men.  General  Electric  expects  to 
have  one  working  within  a  few 
months  which  will  allow  a  man  to 
pick  up  as  much  as  750  pounds  with 
each  hand. 

An  exoskeletal  cyborg  consists 
actually  of  two  outer  skeletons  — 
one  over  the  other.  The  light  metal 
one,  nearest  the  man,  contains  a 
system  of  sensors  which  follow  the 
operator's  body  movements  and  send 
commands  to  the  outer,  heavy 
skeleton.  In  turn,  the  outer  skeleton 
hydraulically  amplifies  the  strength 
of  the  operator's  movements.  This 
exoskeletal  cyborg  can  be  used  for 
handling  materials  in  small  areas  — 
where  there  is  not  enough  room  to 
maneuver  a  fork-lift  truck,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Other  Devices 

General  Electric  is  also  now  pro- 
ducing    one     of     its     CAMS     for 
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materials-handling  under  the  trade 
name  "Man-Mate."  This  industrial 
boom  manipulator  is  a  large  master- 
slave  arm  that,  on  the  slave  end,  can 
be  fitted  with  different  devices  such 
as  a  claw  gripper,  magnets,  hooks  or 
suction  cups  so  that  different  types 
of  loads  can  be  lifted.  In  a  plant,  it 
is  manipulated  by  the  wrist  motions 
of  a  comfortably  seated  operator.  By 
using  one  arm  to  command  the 
slave,  he  easily  performs  tasks  such 
as  transferring  heavy,  bulky  refrig- 
erator shells  or  automobile  sub-as- 
semblies from  an  assembly  line  to 
another  conveyor  line.  The  "slave 
arm"  is  so  sensitive  to  the  touch 
and  so  dexterous  that  it  can  handle 
with  ease  even  fragile  loads  like 
sheet  glass,  unfired  porcelain  and 
glass  molds.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
assembly-line  procedures  such  as 
dipping,  painting  and  enameling. 

The   operator    can    move    a    load 
from  side  to  side,  raise  or  lower  it, 


or  even  rotate  it.  At  present,  the 
boom  is  designed  for  up  to  a  370- 
pound  load. 

General    Electric   also    markets    a 
"Counterbalance       Lift       Materials 


Microcircuitry,  interac- 
tion with  computers  and 
long-distance  control  of 
cyborgs  offer  vast  future 
possibilities. 

Handling  System"  which,  through 
the  use  of  electric  sensors,  hydraulic 
mechanisms  and  counterbalance 
weights,  allows  a  man  to  move  loads 
of  up  to  one  ton,  with  a  precision  of 
within  an  inch,  while  exerting  less 
than  eight  pounds  of  his  own  force 
on  the  controls.  The  system,  sus- 
pended from  an  overhead  crane,  is 
used  for  delicate  positioning  of  large 
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"Man-Mate" 


loads  such  as  a  sand  core  in  a 
foundry  pit.  Sensitive  balance  of  the 
lift  imparts  a  sense  of  weightlessness 
to  suspended  loads.  As  a  result,  the 
load  can  be  jockeyed  to  any  de- 
sired position  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  Weighing  some  400  pounds, 
the  system  can  be  mounted  on 
wheels  for  easy  mobility. 

Advances  in  such  fields  as 
electronic  microcircuitry  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  greatly  to 
cyborg  development  by  making  pos- 
sible more  compact,  versatile,  and 
reliable  sensing  and  control  equip- 
ment. Some  of  today's  heaviest 
scientific  concentrations  of  study  and 
research  are  in  the  area  of  man- 
computer  interaction.  Most  computer 
researchers  are  concentrating  on 
cyborg  combinations  of  man  per- 
forming the  basic  functions  of 
pattern  recognition  and  judgment 
and  the  computer  doing  the  intel- 
lectual work. 

For  the  Future 

Projections  for  the  future  are 
exciting.  Some  engineers  are  talking 
about  long-distance  cyborgs.  They 
suggest  that  instead  of  putting  a 
man  physically  in  space  or  beneath 
the  sea,  a  mock-up  of  the  interior  of 
the  space  capsule  or  submarine  be 
created.  The  man  could  stand  at  its 
controls  and  through  the  feedback 
from  the  capsule's  sensors  "see"  and 
"feel"  all  the  necessary  movements 
and  sensations. 

The  operator  would  command  a 
real  vessel  which  was  actually  per- 
forming in  space  or  under  the  ocean. 
Confronting  this  plan,  of  course,  is 
the  immediate,  real  problem  of  the 


time  delay  between  communication 
signals;  and  this  could  lead  to 
serious  mishaps.  Perhaps  computers 
of  tomorrow  will  be  able  to  "think 
ahead"  for  an  operator  by  projecting 
what  probably  will  happen  next, 
letting  him  exercise  his  best  option. 

More  certain  of  attainment  within 
the  next  few  years,  perhaps,  is  the 
use  of  android  repairmen  to  con- 
struct, repair  and  maintain  satellites 
in  orbit.  Several  years  ago  General 
Electric,  under  contract  from  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  established 
the  preliminary  specifications  for 
such  a  system;  and  GE  engineers 
say  that  it  could  be  developed  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Operators  for 
these  remote-controlled  manipulators 
could  be  located  on  the  ground  or 
in  neighboring  spacecraft. 

Plans  call  for  a  space  manipulator 
system,  consisting  of  two  master- 
slave  arms  and  hands,  a  telemetry 
control  system  and  TV  cameras  to 
act  as  "eyes"  for  the  operators  —  all 
mounted  aboard  a  maneuverable  re- 
pair spacecraft  equipped  with  tools 
and  spare  parts.  These  slave  manip- 
ulators would  incorporate  "force 
feedback,"  so  that  an  operator  could 
feel  what  the  manipulators  were 
doing. 

By  remotely  firing  direction 
thrusters,  an  operator  on  the  ground 
could  maneuver  the  roving  satellite 
into  position  next  to  a  satellite  need- 
ing repairs.  The  android  satellite's 
television  cameras  would  enable  the 
operator  to  bring  the  two  satellites 
together,  couple  them  and  operate 
the  manipulators  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs. 

( Continued  on  page  33 ) 
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The  LINK  Pulpit 


A  new  "sermon-of-the-month"  feature,  suitable  for  lay-led  group  wor- 
ship or  personal  devotions.  The  LINK  pays  $25  for  the  best  manu- 
script received  each  month.  For  details,  please  see  page  61. 


Forgiveness  in  a  Look 

By  Clarence  L.  Reaser 


To  most  of  us,  no  particular  pain  is  caused  by  the  crowing  of  a 
rooster.  At  worst,  the  "Bugle  of  the  Barnyard"  signals  us  that  the 
night's  sleep  has  ended  too  soon. 

But  to  a  man  named  Peter,  the  crow  of  a  cock  brought  back  a 
torrent  of  fearful  recollections.  On  floodgates  of  bitter  memory,  that 
sound  returned  Peter  to  the  scene  before  a  crackling  fire  where  he 
denied  Jesus  with  fisherman's  oaths,  long  forgotten. 

The  searing  memory  of  a  rooster's  call  could  have  rendered  the 
big  fisherman  a  spiritual  cripple  for  life,  except  for  one  thing.  Jesus 
forgave  him.  And  the  healing  balm  of  that  forgiveness  made  possible 
a  different  pattern  for  his  life  than  for  Judas  Iscariot  who  ended  it 
all  on  a  homemade  gallows. 

In  the  days  which  followed  that  "forgiving  look,"  Peter  discovered 
certain  truths  which  influenced  the  shape  of  his  apostolic  ministry. 


Chaplain  (LTC)  Clarence  L.  Reaser  is  presently  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Curricula  Branch  in  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain 
Center  and  School  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.  A  native  Penn- 
sylvanian,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  assignments  stateside,  in  Germany  and  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  a  previous  contributor  to  The  LINK  (May 
1970)  and  to  a  number  of  other  religious  publications. 
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I. 


For  one  thing,  he  learned  that  God's  forgiveness  brings  with  it  a 
new  fellowship. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  for  forgiveness 
picture  of  "sending  away"  our  sins.  But  allied  with 
of  the  restoration  of  the  original  relationship  with 
been  destroyed  by  the  sin. 

Look  at  it  in  terms  of  relationships  in  your  own  family.  Suppose 


usually  paints  a 
that  is  the  idea 
God  which  had 


)> 


Just 
then 


rooster 
crowed' 


someone  you  love  has  hurt  you  deeply.  Your  relationship  with  that 
person  is  no  longer  the  same.  It  has  been  injured  by  the  hurt  you 
are  carrying.  Finally,  you  "kiss  and  make  up."  You  are  able  to  say 
"I  forgive  you,"  and  really  mean  it.  The  result  is  that  the  sin  is 
"carried  away."  It  is  erased  from  the  blackboard  of  memory.  But 
more  than  that,  you  feel  toward  that  person  as  you  did  before  the 
breach  occurred  rather  than  as  you  felt  while  you  were  carrying  the 
hurt  in  your  heart.  Fellowship  with  your  heart.  Fellowship  with 
your  loved  one  has  been  restored. 

In  a  way,  that's  what  happened  to  Peter.  With  a  glance,  Jesus 
managed  to  communicate  to  Peter  that  he  forgave  him.  Once  more, 
Peter  was  able  to  look  Jesus  in  the  eye,  and  even  to  see  his  own 
reflection  without  cringing  before  the  crippling  self-image  of  a  coward. 
His  relationship  with  Christ  had  been  restored. 
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II. 

Peter  also  learned  that  forgiveness  brings  with  it  a  new  freedom. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Acts  records  a  magnificent  story  of  Peter's 
confrontation  with  the  religious  leaders  of  his  day.  Forbidden  to 
preach  any  longer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  whom  "the  establishment" 
had  crucified,  Peter  continued  to  proclaim  the  "good  news"  without 
fear  or  compromise. 

The  authorities  raged,  "Did  we  not  firmly  command  you  that  you 
should  not  teach  in  this  name?  But  behold  you  have  filled  Jerusalem 
with  your  doctrine." 

Peter  and  his  fellow-disciples  replied  simply,  "We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men."  ( Acts  5 :  28-29. ) 

The  Lord's  forgiveness  brought  a  freedom  for  responsive  action 
which  represented  a  complete  reversal  of  Peter's  earlier  reaction  to 
danger.  There  was  no  cringing  in  terror  now.  Aware  of  the  danger, 
but  free  from  signs  of  fear,  Peter  challenged  the  whole  decaying 
religious  order  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

III. 

A  new  fellowship  and  a  new  freedom.  These  are  the  benefits  of 
God's  forgiveness.  But  Peter  also  discovered  something  else  about 
forgiveness.  It  implies  a  new  fact.  If  we  are  to  be  forgiven,  we  must 
forgive  others.  Jesus  clearly  states  that  unless  we  ourselves  forgive 
others,  we  have  no  hope  of  being  forgiven  in  God.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
we  forgive  our  debtors." 

This  saying  of  Jesus  is  vividly  reinforced  in  his  discussion  with 
Peter  about  forgiveness.  Peter  asked  him,  "Lord,  how  often  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  As  many  as  seven  times?" 

Peter  likely  felt  somewhat  generous  after  making  that  suggestion. 
But  Jesus  forced  him  into  some  spiritual  higher  mathematics.  "I  do 
not  say  to  you  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven."  (Matt.  18:  21, 
22.) 

How  many  are  seventy  times  seven?  Peter  soon  learned  that  he 
had  a  lot  of  forgiving  to  do. 

A  splendid  demonstration  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  this  new 
fact,  that  we  must  forgive  if  we  are  to  be  forgiven,  comes  out  of 
World  War  II.  Captain  Ernest  Gordon  of  the  Scottish  93rd  High- 
landers was  captured  by  the  Japanese.  While  a  prisoner,  forced  to 
help  build  the  legendary  bridge  across  the  Kwai  River,  he  became  a 
Christian.  Captain  Gordon,  who  later  went  to  Theological  Seminary 

( Continued  on  page  64 ) 
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Is  There  a 


CaxtoA 


on 


Shelves? 


By  Paul  Brock 


NOT  LONG  AGO  a  15th  century 
William  Caxton  manuscript  sold 
for  $270,000  in  an  auction  at 
Sotheby's,  London.  It  had  been 
saved  for  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  by  a  loan  from  a 
wealthy  American  collector  and 
book  lover.  The  nine-volume  manu- 
script has  now  joined  five  companion 
volumes  at  the  college. 

Genuine  specimens  of  William 
Caxton's  products  are  worth  for- 
tunes; in  some  cases  they  are  rarer 
and  more  valuable  than  even  the 
fabulous  Stradivarius  violins. 

The  $270,000  manuscript  —  part 
of  Caxton's  Ovid  —  came  to  light 
when  a  vast  quantity  of  material 
bought  from  a  wastepaper  merchant 
by  the  19th  century  collector  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  was  examined  for 
the  first  time.  When  Phillipps  died 
in  1872,  the  collection  he  had  built 
up  since  he  was  a  student  was 
turned  over  to  Sotheby's  who  offered 
various  parts  of  it  for  sale  between 
1885  and  1938.  Without  being 
closely  examined,  the  residue  was 
then  sold  to  the  Robinson  brothers, 
the  Pall  Mall,  London  booksellers. 
Caxton's  manuscript,  the  most  valu- 
able ever  to  pass  through  the 
market,  was  then  discovered  by  the 
Robinson  brothers'  searchers,  re- 
posing in  the  middle  of  a  worthless 
heap  of  rubbish. 

Worthless  except  for  just  one 
other  valuable  find  —  the  unique 
Herrick  Commonplace  Book,  which 
fetched  $100,000. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Caxton's 
manuscripts,    books    and    prints    re- 


main extant,  not  a  single  copy  of 
many  of  them  has  been  found.  Yet, 
editions  which  have  long  since  been 
looked  upon  as  lost  forever  have 
turned  up  in  the  oddest  places. 

The  discovery  of  one  of  Caxton's 
most  valuable  works  is  a  case  in 
point.  During  church  services  a 
scholar  named  William  Blades  used 
to  spend  his  time  searching  the 
extensive  library  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  in  Paris.  One  day,  after  he 
had  disarranged  a  few  hundred 
books,  he  noticed  a  dirty  piece  of 
parchment  in  a  pigeon-hole  near  the 
fireplace.  It  seemed  to  have  an  il- 
luminated initial. 

He  took  it  out  of  the  hole  and 
found  beneath  it  an  old  folio  which 
instantly  made  his  heart  beat  a  little 
faster. 

It  seemed  impossible,  yet  it  was 
true.  It  was  a  genuine  Caxton,  the 
second  edition  of  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales,  with  a  number  of 
woodcuts.  Originally,  there  had 
been  three  hundred  and  twelve 
leaves  inside  those  tough,  400-year- 
old  binding  boards,  but  of  these  only 
two  hundred  remained,  and  they 
were  torn  and  dirty.  The  missing 
leaves  had  evidently  been  torn  out 
and  used  for  lighting  vestry  fires! 

Caxton's  Fifteen  Oes,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  lay  buried  for 
centuries  in  the  dust  of  an  old 
country  house.  Henry  Bradshaw  of 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  world's  most 
enthusiastic  book  hunters,  found  a 
copy  of  Caxton's  Indulgence, 
pasted  inside  another  book  in  the 
Bedford  town  library.  The  famous 
—  and    priceless  —  Vellum    Caxton 
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was  found  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary. 

Complete  copies  of  rare  books 
have  often  been  found  with  their 
pages  pasted  inside  those  of  another 
and  worthless  book.  Whenever  a 
book  is  found  with  most  of  its  pages 
stuck  together,  it  is  always  wise  to 
separate  one  or  two  to  see  whether 
other  pages  have  been  hidden  away. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Monk- 
barns  tell  the  story  of  how  "Snuffy 
Davie"  —  actually  David  Wilson,  a 
well-known  bookseller  —  bought  for 
two  pence  from  a  stall  in  Holland 
The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse,  the  second  book  ever  to  be 
printed  in  the  English  language.  It 
was  afterwards  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  —  when  a 
pound  was  worth  many  times  its 
value  today. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  En- 
glish language  by  Caxton  was  The 
Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye, 
which  he  produced  in  Cologne  in 
1474.  In  1946  a  tattered  and  rotting 
copy  of  this  was  discovered  under 
the  floorboards  of  a  war-damaged 
building  in  Cologne.  The  building 
had  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  jail. 
The  copy  was  sold  to  an  English 
collector  for  $25,000. 

Some  years  ago  in  Exeter,  En- 
gland, a  second-hand  bookseller  had 
on  his  shelves  a  copy  of  Caxton's 
Statutes,  to  which  was  affixed  a 
card,  "Only  2s. 6d."  For  weeks  it  lay 
there  unnoticed.  Tattered  and  dusty, 
it  looked  as  though  the  best  place 
for  it  was  the  waste  paper  basket. 
One  day,  however,  an  expert  named 
John  Rowes  spotted  the  book,  paid 
his  two  shillings  and  six,  and  is  said 


?tf)i«  fir/?  cfyapitxt  of  tQ<  firf?  ttadate  (I?«tt>«fr)  vnber 
Xbfat  fipitgi  %  »>%  of  <$«  cfyff*  Voa0  f<»M«**«J  «»*? 
maabi.:. 

fZZon$i  aft  t^c  «upff  conbicion*  anb  fumeo 
tBat  map  Be  ttj  a  titan  tBt  firf?  anbi  p  grett«f? 
10  tJoBan  fy  fcctcrf)  noc/n«  bccbcf f)  re  biff  Cfefc 
anbi  mafic  'Xbrotr)  $obi  6p  fpnm  /  anbi  t§< 
p«p&  6p  fpupng  bifozbpnarTp/Xbrjbj  fc  txc  / 
djiitj  not/  net  tafcrf)  Bzbz  vntv  tfjitr)  t£)at  tspveut  Bpnj 
anbi  $t«  vi««/6ur  (Ectrr)  *^<«)/5«1  fncfyi  *bpf*  ao  bibz  tf)t 
<mp«rouc  tylu-o/Xb^icf^c  biis  b?  fT««  Gie  matfiu  fentqut 
jBai  ao  moc§*  ao  fje  itrig0?  not  ftiff  w  ro  &  nepreutt)?  anb 
tnuijfii  of  fjpwj  ty  CpR«  2t«pfe  3*m«  fottjtpmc  a  fipng*  nj 
BaBitibmt  tfyat  Xbae  namtb?  QrmCtrKt-obarf;  a  jofpt  man 
ttjitf;  oute  jufftcr  rtni?  fo  cvucfF  tGat  fix  bpbe  h>  Qrux  fjio 
fntar*  Gbbp  ttj  t§w  Bpnbzvb?  pua?p  /  3(n&?  rfaf  (jit  ro  tfe 
anb  beuour  ro  tfyce  fpntcrJv  6irbeo  tfjaf  m«n  m(T<  tuulrrco 
3tno?  2ba*  of  jticfjc  coitbicion  off  XbdO  ""Vtcro/^nti?  rigf^ 
Obcff  t*/cm  66t?  anb?  Uoa*  tpfi«  vnro  §10  futvr  Ttafogo* 
bmofo:  / lb^ir^<  on  a  tpm«  xuofb?  &>  fT«c  affc  tBt  fa<)« 
ano?  Xbpfc  men  of  6a6ptbnp«/;^Eoz  ae  mod?«  aor§«p 
coubr  not  tfdc  §pnj  §»*  b«m«  t^at  t)e  £»b?  brcm«b?  on  a 
npg^E  anb?  Bab*  foz$oten  B,it  CpRc  ao  it  io  Xbtston  nj  *9« 
Bi6le  n)  tQt  tboR  of  banpeff  /\*Dnozr  r8/i«  Rpnjc  «^ai| 
<EmCm«robacf)  DOoae  t^io  game  anb?  \>Va  p<  of  t§<  c^^fc 
fbuMten/TTtcXbc  ir  w  <fyit  fom<  m«n  Xto«M«/tl)at  t^io  p&pe 
at»ae  founten  nj  r^«  tpm«  of  t§«  Barnpfl[«o  1  ft<g«  of  rropc 
i&ut  r§at  io  not  foo  }f£cu  t^io  |>(ap«  mnj  to  t^«  pCip««  of 
t^<  <nlbt«d  00  bpomcisd  tt)c  gtctfi  faprQ  anb?  ivfjercvtr) . 
(Tfibe  amonge  t£»«  p ^tfofop t)ro  Xbao  t^c  moft  eenomcb; 
pCipc  among*  aff  oti^cr  ptaytei  2(nb>  after  tfya t/aun t^to 


From  T/it?  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse.  If  you  have  an  original  that 
looks  like  this,  you  may  be  richer  than 
you  thought. 

to  have  sold  it  for  its  weight  in  one 
hundred  dollar  bills. 

IS  THERE  any  possibility  of  find- 
ing more  Caxtons?  Undoubtedly. 
Only  a  fraction  of  the  books  printed 
by  him  have  been  discovered.  He  is 
believed  to  have  printed  about  100 
books  altogether,  most  of  them  in 
England.  Among  the  most  famous 
were  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
(1478);  a  translation  by  Caxton  of 
Aesop's  Fables  which  was  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  (1484);  and 
Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d Arthur 
(1485). 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  article 
from   the   spurious   one.   A   genuine 
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Caxton,  for  instance,  will  have  no 
title  page,  as  these  were  unknown 
until  after  1491.  All  the  text  must  be 
in  Gothic  or  Old  English;  there  must 
be  no  Roman  or  italic  lettering,  nor 
will  commas  be  found.  Instead, 
Caxton  used  an  oblique  stroke.  You 
might  expect  to  find  catchwords  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  as  are  found 
in  many  old  editions,  but  none  will 
appear  on  Caxton's  pages.  They 
were  not  used  until  Caxton  had  been 
dead  for  many  years. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  there 
are  still  many  priceless  books  of 
Caxton's  missing? 

Because  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
preface  to  The  Golden  Legende 
about  "XV  bookes  of  Metamor- 
phoseos  in  whyche  ben  conteyned 
the  fables  of  Ouyde,"  but  about 
which  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
There  is  no  known  book  of  his 
printed  in  1486  and  1488,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  ceased  printing 
during  these  two  years.  Nor  has  any 
copy  been  discovered  so  far  of  his 
translation  of  The  Lyfe  of  Robert 
Erie  of  Oxenford,  which,  he  tells 
us  in  other  books,  he  printed  and 
published. 

EVEN  THOUGH  we  may  have 
difficulty  in  identifying  a  gen- 
uine Caxton,  a  really  old  book 
should  never  be  ignored.  It  may  be 
worth  a  fortune.  One  proof  of  age 
is  the  curious  tract  usually  to  be 
found  at  the  end  in  which  the 
printer  unburdens  his  heart  to  the 
reader  and  tells  him  what  dif- 
ficulties and  privations  he  has  had 
to  go  through  in  order  to  print  that 
book,  how  a  new  format  had  been 


used  "exceedingly  better  than  any 
other,"  and  how  he  (the  printer), 
hopes  the  reader  will  appreciate  the 
time,  toil  and  trouble  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  volume. 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  Cax- 
ton's book  about  the  histories  of 
Troye,  we  are  told  that  the  printer's 
eyes  "were  dimmed  with  overmuch 
looking  on  the  white  paper,"  that 
his  courage  was  not  so  prone  and 
ready  to  labor  as  it  had  been,  and 
that  age  was  creeping  on  him  slowly 
and  weakening  his  body.  He  also 
tells  us  that  he  has  "practised  and 
learnt  at  his  great  charge  and  ex- 
pense to  ordain  this  said  book  in 
print  after  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  we  see  it,"  and  that  it  was 
not  written  with  pen  and  ink  "as 
other  bookes  be." 

Other  tests  are  necessary,  of 
course,  such  as  the  measurement  of 
lines;  Caxton's  works  were  closely 
imitated  by  his  successors. 

Caxton  himself  helps  us  to 
identify  his  work,  however.  He  used 
only  six  kinds  of  type.  The  first  was 
a  foreign  character;  he  utilized  it 
at  Bruges  in  the  printing  of  the  first 
edition  of  The  Game  and  Playe  of 
the  Chesse.  This  face  was  never 
used  in  England.  The  second  was 
beautiful  and  artistic,  and  was  used 
in  The  Moral  Proverbs,  and  Tulle 
of  Olde  Age,  printed  in  1477  and 
1481  respectively.  It  follows  the  de- 
sign known  as  Gros  Batarde,  which 
was  extensively  used  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Some  books  in  this 
face,  printed  by  order  of  Edward 
IV,  can  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  well  known  also  that 
Caxton  did  not  use  new  type  until 
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the  old  was  well  worn.  A  very  pre- 
tentious type  face  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  1483.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  any  books  of  Caxton's 
exist  in  it.  The  only  examples  of  it 
discovered  to  date  are  in  headlines. 
Caxton's  most  frequently  used 
type  face  is  easy  to  recognize  be- 
cause it  is  much  smaller  than  any 
used  by  other  printers  of  the  time, 
and  they  never  imitated  it.  In  some 
of  his  later  work  with  this  type, 
Caxton  also  inserted  his  trademark 
for  good  measure. 

WLLIAM  CAXTON  earned  his 
title  as  the  "Father  of  English 
Printing"  which  is  why  his  works 
are  priceless  today.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  about  1422  "in 
Kente  in  the  Weeld,"  as  his  early 
chroniclers  say.  In  1438  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Robert  Large,  a  mercer 
of  London  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  influential  members  of  that 
ancient  guild.  He  went  to  Bruges 
and  then  to  Cologne  where  he 
learned  printing.  In  1474  he  was 
responsible  for  The  Recuyell  of  the 
Histories  of  Troye,  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language. 

In  1476  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  his  press  with  him  and 
setting  it  up  at  Westminster,  close 
to  the  Chapter  House.  Whatever  his 
reasons   for  returning,   it   is   certain 


that  he  was  assured  of  the  patronage 
of  the  court. 

The  first  book  he  printed  in  En- 
gland was  a  translation  by  Earl 
Rivers  of  The  Dictes  and  Sayenges 
of  the  Phylosophers,  late  in   1477. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Caxton 
was  something  of  an  amateur.  The 
standard  of  printing  in  his  books 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  many 
of  the  continental  printers  of  the 
day.  Caxton  labored  on,  however, 
using  antiquated  techniques,  not 
knowing  about  or  even  caring  to 
catch  up  with  his  continental 
competitors. 

Our  debt  to  Caxton  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  novelty  of  his  art.  If 
Caxton  was  old  and  an  amateur,  he 
was  also  wise.  The  important  thing 
is  that  he  translated  and  printed 
works  which  people  really  wanted  to 
read.  In  some  ways  he  had  as  much 
influence  on  the  development  of  the 
English  language  as  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare. 

Caxton  died  in  1491,  and  con- 
sidering the  fabulous  value  of  his 
books  today,  it  seems  strange  that 
during  his  lifetime  he  was  regarded 
by  many  people  with  pity  and 
contempt.  A  certain  Bishop  Bale 
referred  to  him  as  "a  man  not  quite 
stupid,  nor  benumbed  by  sloth." 
One  wonders  just  how  red  the  Bish- 
op's face  is  now.  ■  ■ 


The  pastor  prepared  a  beautiful  sermon  describing  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  and  how  it  was  charitable  to  share  the  wealth  with  the 
poor.  After  the  service,  a  friend  asked  how  it  went. 

"Well,  it  was  partially  successful,"  said  the  pastor  reflectively.  "I 
convinced  the  poor." 
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CYBORGS 

( Continued  from  page  24 ) 

The  Air  Force-General  Electric 
study  suggested  that  one  valuable 
application  of  space  manipulators 
will  be  in  extending  the  useful  life 
of  many  satellites  already  orbiting 
the  earth,  especially  those  in  syn- 
chronous (stationary)  orbit.  Many 
of  these  satellites  already  are  impor- 
tant links  in  the  nation's  communica- 
tions and  weather  forecasting  net- 
works. By  1980,  as  many  as  130 
satellites  may  be  orbiting  the  earth 
in  this  synchronous  "belt."  They 
could  be  easily  maintained  and  re- 
paired by  mobile  space  manipulators 
under  supervision  of  human  beings 
who  keep  both  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground.  ■  ■ 
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5  John  12:20-23 
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Spokane  stages  Environmental  Exposition 


EXPO  '74 
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By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


HEN,  from  May  4  to  No- 
vember 5,  Spokane  stages  the 
Expo  '74,  this  will  be  the  first 
World's  Fair  dedicated  to  cleaning 
up  and  preserving  the  natural  en- 
vironment. "Celebrating  Tomorrow's 
Fresh  New  Environment"  is  the 
theme  of  this  timely  World's  Fair. 
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Situated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
amid  myriad  national  parks,  lakes 
and  geographic  wonders,  the  Spo- 
kane World's  Fair  site  will  in  itself 
be  a  major  demonstration  of  man's 
reclamation  of  a  once-lost  area.  The 
Fair  site  includes  two  islands  in  the 
Spokane  River,  surrounded  by  the 
rugged  Spokane  Falls.  The  100-acre 
downtown  site  has  been  cleared  of 
railroad  tracks,  trestles  and  other 
signs  of  industrialization  which  have 
obscured  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
river  for  nearly  a  century.  Now  it 
is  being  restored  and  transformed  in- 
to a  dazzling  downtown  riverfront 
park.  The  Fairground  is  within 
walking  distance  of  hotels  and  shops 
in  the  heart  of  downtown  Spokane. 
Some  seventy-five  different  exhibits 
are  expected  to  be  shown,  including 
those  of  foreign  governments,  sev- 
eral states,  many  industries,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  public  agen- 
cies. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  outdoor  recreation  with  displays 
on  camping,  hiking,  water  and  win- 
ter sports  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties —  all  within  a  context  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  natural 
outdoors.  There  will  be  an  unusual 
tourism  information  center  which  re- 
lates to  the  many  private,  state  and 
federal  recreation  areas  within  the 
inland  Pacific  Northwest  of  the 
nation. 

Itself  once  a  lively  western  fron- 
tier town,  Spokane  is  now  a  bustling 
urban  center  in  the  midst  of  Amer- 
ica's most  spectacular  and  scenic 
outdoors. 

The  huge,  soft-shelled  dome  of  the 
United  States  Pavilion  at  the  Fair 


will  cover  two  smaller  structures 
—  theater  areas  —  surrounded  by 
garden  areas  and  walkways  which 
lead  visitors  around  exhibits.  Situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  Haver- 
male  Island,  in  the  center  of  the 
Fairgrounds,  the  exhibit  area  over- 
looks the  Spokane  River  at  the  point 
the  river  breaks  into  rapids  which 
lead  into  the  upper  waterfalls. 

The  uniquely-designed  120-feet- 
high  structure  will  provide  the  set- 
ting for  the  national  display  of  en- 
vironmental philosophy,  designed  to 
create  an  aura  of  awareness  of  man's 
use  of  his  environment.  The  struc- 
tures of  the  pavilion  will  seem  to 
grow  directly  out  of  the  ground.  A 
waterfall  will  pour  off  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  buildings,  with  a  blanket 
of  water  sheathing  the  roofs  of  both 
structures.  The  theme  of  the  exhibit 
will  be  "Man  and  Nature,  One  and 
Indivisible." 

THE  UNIQUE  Washington  State 
Pavilion  is  a  white  marble  show- 
place  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Spokane  River.  The  huge,  wedge- 
shaped  building  will  house  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  State  of  Washington's 
own  "environmental  statement"  as 
well  as  a  2,700-seat  performing  arts 
theater.  The  auditorium  will  feature 
ramps  which  will  lead  the  audience 
to  three  separate  viewing  areas, 
stacked  vertically  along  the  rear 
wall.  The  exhibit's  theme  will 
be  "About  Time,"  explaining  that 
man  is  overdue  to  begin  addressing 
his  technology  to  the  environmental 
problems  caused  by  his  earlier  tech- 
nologies. 

Imagine  that  you  are  standing  in 
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a  darkened  theater.  The  darkness 
and  silence  subdue  the  waiting  audi- 
ence. Out  of  the  blackness  softly- 
focused  images  begin  to  drift  across 
the  void  just  ahead  of  you,  a  re- 
creation of  the  universal  chaos  of 
eons  ago.  Thus  begins  the  filmed 
exhibit,  the  State  of  Washington's 
statement  of  environmental  concern. 
To  reach  the  exhibit  in  the 
$11,900,000  pavilion,  visitors  will  be 
directed  through  a  mall  enclosed  by 
a  massive  glass  facade.  Passing  by 
a  huge  mural  of  posters  depicting 
various  scenic  attractions  in  the 
state,  spectators  are  divided  into 
three  groups  by  gently-sloping 
ramps  which  wind  through  the  ex- 
hibit hall  into  the  theater.  Passing 
by  three  symbolic  sculptures  —  a 
sunburst     overhead,     a     mammoth 


earth  below  and  a  cascade  of  water 
to  the  side  —  the  audience  finally 
enters  the  theater. 

The  ramps  have  divided  the 
group  so  that  one-third  enters  the 
darkened  theater  on  each  of  three 
viewing  ramps,  stacked  vertically 
along  the  theater's  rear  wall.  The 
audience  is  securely  perched  like 
eagles  on  the  face  of  a  wall.  The 
film  is  projected  on  a  vast  screen, 
fifty-by-twenty-five  feet,  about  sixty 
feet  away.  During  the  course  of  the 
show  movable  side  panels  reveal 
huge  mirrors  which  extend  the 
screen  to  infinity,  engulfing  the 
viewer.  The  film  will  last  about 
fifteen  minutes  —  then  the  audience 
will  exit  in  the  same  direction  as 
it  entered,  getting  another  look  at 
the  statuary. 
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PEOPLE  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
continuing  program  in  interna- 
tional, regional  and  native  American 
culture,  proposed  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  their  part  in  the  Expo- 
sition. Crafts,  work  skills,  culinary 
traditions,  music  and  dance  will  be 
investigated  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  present-day  expressions.  The 
entire  program  will  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  performing  groups,  artists 
and  artisans  at  work  and  other  ex- 
amples 01  a  people's  culture.  Thus 
there  may  be  hard-rock  miners  in 
a  drilling  contest,  women  producing 
a  quilt  or  perhaps  women  baking 
regional  specialties  and  passing  sam- 
ples out  to  the  crowd.  An  Indian 
carver  may  make  a  totem  pole,  a 
project  which  could  last  all  summer. 

Sculptured  works  will  become  a 
part  of  the  landscape  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Exposition,  a  permanent  dis- 
play of  man's  ability  to  interact  with 
his  environment  in  a  harmonious 
way.  The  works  will  be  commis- 
sioned especially  for  the  Exposition 
and  riverfront  park  and  will  be  paid 
for  through  donations. 

Expo  74  has  been  registered  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  in  Paris.  The 
formal  invitations  to  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  Fair  were  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
behalf  of  the  President.  Formal  ac- 
ceptances have  been  received  from 
Mexico,  Canada,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Ja- 
pan, the  Republic  of  China  (Tai- 
wan), South  Korea,  Australia  and 
Iran.  Several  other  nations  are  ex- 
pected to  exhibit. 

General  Motors  is  to  have  a 
20,000-square-foot        exhibit        ex- 
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pected  to  show  the  results  of  the 
company's  research  in  many  areas 
of  public  concern.  They  intend  to 
show  that  all  of  GM's  vehicles  of 
tomorrow  —  including  recreational 
vehicles  —  will  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  environment  in  which 
they  are  to  operate.  Displays  could 


The  Washington  State  Pavilion 


range  from  a  full-scale  Lunar  Rover 
and  the  GM  Experimental  Safety 
Vehicle  to  the  latest  advances  in 
gasoline-powered  and  electric  cars. 
(See  page  18  for  more  on  this 
subject.)  Other  parts  of  the  exhibit 
may  be  directed  to  mass  transit,  new 
energy  systems  and  home  environ- 
ment. Also  an  outdoor  display  of 
some  innovative  recreational  vehi- 
cles will  be  found  on  the  richly- 
landscaped  grounds.  All  of  this  will 
be  shown  under  and  around  General 
Motors'  blue-and-white,  three-leaf- 
clover  cluster  of  pavilions. 
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The  Bell  System  will  also  exhibit 
in  a  20,000-square-foot  pavilion  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Fair- 
grounds. It  will  relate  to  the  com- 
munications industry  and  the  en- 
vironment. Eastman  Kodak  will 
offer  a  multi-screen  slide  show  in  a 
plastic  "bubble  theater." 


door  meditation  chapel  or  benches 
and  a  monument.  The  second  area 
of  concern  will  be  religious  counsel- 
ing, with  two  chaplains  available  at 
all  times  during  operating  hours  of 
the  Exposition.  Third,  the  committee 
wishes  to  sponsor  a  series  of  major 
religious  events  in  the  Washington 
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Havermale  Island,  in  the  center 
of  the  site  —  one  flat  island  —  will 
feature  a  gently-molded  "mini- 
mountain,"  which  will  assert  the 
island's  presence. 

RELIGIOUS  NEEDS  of  visitors 
will  be  served  by  an  interde- 
nominational corps  of  chaplains  from 
the  Spokane  area.  The  committee 
will  work  in  three  primary  areas. 
One  is  to  establish  an  area  on  the 
site  as  a  meditation  spot.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  a  grotto,  a  medita- 
tion walk  and  overlook,  a  small  out- 


State  Pavilion's  performing  arts 
theater. 

Recognizing  the  Exposition's 
prominence  in  America's  Bicenten- 
nial Era,  Mormon  Church  authori- 
ties say  that  their  participation  may 
recall  the  early  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  utilizing  re- 
cent archaeological  discoveries  in 
Mexico  and  in  Central  America. 

There  will  be  a  waterfront  the- 
ater, a  theme  structure  to  depict  the 
Exposition  theme,  a  quality  amuse- 
ment center  and  restaurant  and  food 
concessions,    many    of    which    will 
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feature  international  cuisine. 

Novel,  spectacular  rides  and 
amusements  will  range  from  a 
breath-taking  aerial  gondola  ride 
over  the  cascading  Spokane  Falls  to 
one  of  the  few  remaining  authentic 
old-fashioned  carousels  with  hand- 
carved  wooden  horses,  calliope-like 
music  box  and  grasp  for  the  brass 
ring.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibit 
of  early  American  railroad  locomo- 
tives and  cars. 

In  entertainment  there  will  be  an 
international  parade  of  stars  and 
performing  artists  —  symphony, 

cinema,  opera,  theater,  water  shows 
and  spectaculars  galore!  Perfor- 
mances by  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Roger  Wagner 
Chorale  are  among  the  cultural  mu- 
sical features  planned. 

Expo  '74  planners  are  actively 
seeking  broken  glass  and  aluminum 
cans  which  always  seem  to  follow 
wherever  people  gather  in  the  thou- 
sands. What  might  otherwise  litter 
the  countryside  will  be  put  to  good 
use  at  the  Exposition.  The  planners 
will  build  a  "glasphalt"  plaza  on  the 
Fairgrounds,  with  metal  sculptured 
park  equipment  made  of  recycled 
aluminum  cans.  Seventy  tons  of 
glass  will  be  used  for  a  one-inch- 
thick  layer  of  "glasphalt."  Under 
that  will  be  a  two-inch  base.  The 
glass  will  be  crushed  and  the  cans 
shredded  on  the  site  when  they  are 
collected. 

SPOKANE  is  constructing  a  city 
park  simultaneously  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  World's  Fair.  The 
work    includes    the    construction    of 


one  building,  riverbank  development 
and  an  arterial  highway  which  will 
tunnel  through  Havermale  Island. 
Pedestrian  walkways,  cut  into  the 
tip  of  Crystal  Island,  will  connect 
with  suspension  bridges  over  the 
upper  falls. 

Directional  signs  at  the  Fair  are 
likely  to  have  two  sets  of  figures: 
feet  and  meters.  The 'Board  of  Di- 
rectors have  endorsed  the  concept 
of  a  bimeasurement  system,  which 
is  viewed  as  a  start  for  eventual 
American  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  —  an  inevitability  in  the  eyes 
of  many  industrial,  government  and 
educational  leaders. 

During  the  Fair  the  Goodyear  air- 
ship will  travel  over  Spokane  and 
the  Fairgrounds  with  Expo  '74  mes- 
sages on  the  computerized  light 
panels  on  its  sides. 

A  World's  Fair  is  by  nature  inter- 
national in  scope.  Hence  caviar  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  handcrafted  pot- 
tery from  Italy,  hand-painted  scrolls 
from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  deli- 
cate silks  from  India  and  tasty  deli- 
cacies from  China  should  all  be 
available  at  Expo  '74. 

But  being  an  environmental  Ex- 
position, the  Fair's  chief  asset  will 
be  its  natural  beauty.  The  Expo  '74 
site  will  be  transformed  into  a  co- 
ordinated complex  of  buildings, 
bridges,  lawns,  trees  and  walks  — 
all  arranged  to  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  unforgettable  Spokane 
River  Falls. 

How  much  the  fuel  shortage  will 
effect  Expo  '74  is  still  unsure,  but 
those  who  do  manage  to  get  there 
will  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
environment  and  of  Spokane.   ■  ■ 
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A  2  billion-dollar  annual  loss  for  merchants 


SHOPLIFTING 
SH  PLIFTING 
SH   PLIF   ING 


America's 
'■  Family 
Crime 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


IT  WAS  only  a  $7  transistor  radio, 
but  the  15-year-old  Seattle  high 
school  student  who  strolled  out  of 
a  department  store  with  the  stolen 
radio  concealed  in  his  jacket  was 
collared  by  a  store  detective  and 
was  escorted  to  the  manager's  office. 

"Why  did  you  steal  this  radio, 
son?"  the  executive  asked  curiously. 
"We  know  who  you  are.  Your  dad 
has  an  important  position.  Your 
mother  is  a  leader  in  club  work.  I'm 
sure  you  didn't  even  need  this  cheap 
radio." 

The  boy  was  scornful.  "Of  course 
I  didn't  need  the  thing!  I've  got  four 
radios  at  home.  But  it  was  just  lying 
on  top  of  the  show-case,  so  I  took 
it."  He  smirked.  "Plenty  of  people 
'liberate'  stuff  from  stores.  My  dad 
swipes  boxes  of  golf -balls.  Mom 
takes  lipsticks  and  other  stuff  at  the 
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super-market.  Everybody  rips  off 
stuff,  so  why  the  big  hasselF' 

Cynical  though  he  was,  there  is 
considerable  truth  in  what  this 
young  wrongdoer  said.  A  veteran 
store  detective  I  interviewed  calls 
shoplifting  "the  family  crime."  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  only  11% 
of  all  shoplifters  are  psychotic,  or 
kleptomaniacs.  About  8  or  9%  are 
professional  thieves,  or  semi-pros. 

Disturbingly,  the  remainder  — 
90%  or  better  —  are  people  who, 
for  the  most  part,  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  clothing,  food,  candy,  trin- 
kets and  countless  other  items  they 
steal.  Also,  60%  of  the  "nice"  looters 
are  young  people  of  high  school  or 
college  age.  Among  this  group  are 
youthful  drug  addicts,  who  steal  to 
support  a  drug  habit  which  may  cost 
as  much  as  $60  a  day. 

Among  other  shoplifters  are  some 
you'd  least  expect  would  steal: 
business  executives,  young  matrons, 
grandmothers,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
retired  persons  and  the  like.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  matching  wits  with 
store  employees  and  security  officers. 

150%  Increase  Since  1960 

Every  thirty  seconds  last  year, 
somebody  was  arrested  for  stealing 
in  a  store.  Yet,  for  each  person  ap- 
prehended, as  many  as  100  other 
thieves  escaped  detection  and,  walk- 
ing away  with  their  hauls,  contri- 
buted to  the  2-billion-dollar  annual 
loss  from  shoplifting. 

Their  depredations  naturally  add 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
the  losses  are  passed  on  to  all  of  us 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the 
goods  we  buy. 


Since  1960,  according  to  the  FBI, 
this  form  of  theft  has  increased 
150%  and  still  is  rising.  Though 
store  pilfering  is  a  criminal  act,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  from  robbery, 
forgery,  or  embezzlement,  it  is  an 
addictive  vice  afflicting  thousands  of 
self-styled  "respectable"  citizens 
who  would  blanch  if  you  called 
them  crooked. 

An  alarming  indifference  to  right 
and  wrong  has  infected  too  many 
youngsters  and  their  elders.  They 
choose  to  forget  —  or  they  never 
learned  —  that  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal"  is  still  a  powerful  command- 
ment which  must  be  obeyed. 

The  excuses  offered  by  shoplifters 
are  varied  and  usually  infantile,  but 
their  rationalizations  indicate  the 
warped  values  and  hostility  which 
blunt  their  moral  sense.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  culprits'  statements  I  col- 
lected from  store  managers'  and 
from  detectives'  records: 

•  A  19-year-old  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia coed,  nabbed  walking  away 
from  a  large  store  with  three  $5 
phonograph  albums  she  hadn't  paid 
for: 

"What's  wrong  with  stealing  from 
huge  corporations?  This  store  is  part 
of  a  million-dollar  chain  outfit.  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  taking  anything 
from  a  small  store  run  by  an  individ- 
ual who  really  needed  my  money." 

•  A  41 -year-old  housewife  in  an 
upper-income  Phoenix,  Arizona,  sub- 
urb (she  took  two  $4  steaks  she 
had  secreted  in  an  empty  cereal 
box) : 

"This   store   has   given  me  short- 
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weight  in  the  past.  Besides,  its  pn^ca 
are  too  high.  I  was  just  trying  to 
get  even." 


•  A  34-year-old  high  school  math 
teacher  in  Chicago,  arrested  outside 
a  bookstore  with  a  stolen  $10 
volume  in  his  attache  case: 

"What's  ten  dollars?  This  is  a 
book  I  took,  not  a  luxury.  I  appre- 
ciate good  literature.  Why  don't  you 
go  after  the  crooked  politicians  in 
this  country  who  steal  millions  from 
the  people?" 

They'll  Steal  Anything 

All  of  this  defensiveness  about 
stealing  and  hostility  toward  store 
owners,  managers,  police,  stock- 
holders and  the  "Establishment,"  are 
especially  prevalent  among  college 
students  who  constitute  a  major  part 
of  the  shoplifting  problem.  A  sizable 
minority  of  students,  scornful  of 
"middle  class  values"  will  steal  al- 
most anything,  from  sandwiches  in 
the  school  cafeteria  (though  they 
may  have  ample  cash  in  their 
pockets)  to  notebooks,  pens,  books, 
record  albums,  haberdashery,  wom- 
an's apparel,  candy  and  tobacco. 

I  learned  of  students  snatching 
comic  books,  tucking  steaks  under 
their  armpits,  baling  dresses  into 
shoulder  bags,  taking  chess  sets, 
cameras,   tennis  rackets  and  pizzas. 

Of  one  hundred  students  inter- 
viewed at  random  on  an  eastern 
campus  by  a  market  research  firm, 
only  three  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
steal.  This  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  others  is  seen  in  the  reaction  of 
the  basketball  coach  at  one  mid- 
western  school  whose  talented  right 


guard  was  jailed  for  stealing  two 
sweaters  from  a  shop.  The  coach  put 
up  bail  but  excoriated  his  player  in 
front  of  his  teammates: 

"Stealing  is  your  own  business, 
but  you  let  the  team  down  by  miss- 
ing that  plane  because  you  were  in 
jail.  Hereafter,  do  your  swiping 
some  other  time  —  not  during  the 
basketball  season!" 

The  drastic  rise  in  shoplifting  by 
otherwise  respectable  people  is  not 
news  to  Saul  D.  Astor,  head  of  a 
Manhattan  agency  which  specializes 
in  security  and  anti-theft  measures 
for  major  stores.  Recently,  Astor 
operatives,  on  assignment  for  a 
famous  New  York  store,  kept  their 
eyes  on  267  customers  chosen  at 
random. 

Though  inured  to  crime,  these 
detectives  were  amazed  to  note  that 
in  one  hour  27%  of  these  "average 
folks"  stole  something  in  that  store 

—  from  a  $1  child's  book  to  a  $200 
knit  dress. 

Like  the  Seattle  youth  who  stole 
a  tiny  radio,  the  majority  of  these 
thieves  regarded  shoplifting  as  a 
challenge  rather  than  a  crime.  This 
attitude  was  dramatically  high- 
lighted not  long  ago  when  a  group 
of  girls  living  in  a  fashionable  Cleve- 
land suburb  were  revealed  as  vet- 
eran looters.  They  were  exposed 
when  one  of  them  —  the  16-year-old 
daughter   of   a    prominent    attorney 

—  was  arrested  after  a  $60  wrist- 
watch  was  found  taped  to  the  lining 
of  her  coat. 

"We  have  a  'Loot  Club',"  she  ex- 
plained without  remorse.  "This  isn't 
really  stealing.  We  only  take  things 
from  big  stores  which  can  afford  it. 
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Sometimes  we  trade  among  our- 
selves or  give  the  stuff  away.  Last 
week  (giggle)  we  dumped  some 
costume  jewelry  into  a  trash  can.  It 
looked  so  horrid  nobody  could  wear 
it!" 

This  girl's  attitude  is  explained  as 
follows  by  one  youth  counselor  and 
psychologist  I  consulted: 

"Shoplifting  by  teenagers  gener- 
ally is  arrogant  and  anti-adult,  a 
form  of  contempt.  Some  kids  play 
'chicken'  with  oncoming  cars.  Others 
display  bravado  by  playing  Russian 
Roulette  with  loaded  guns. 

"At    the    core    of    most    youthful 


stealing  is  a  lack  of  early,  consistent 
training  in  religious  and  moral 
values  —  plus  a  lack  of  good  adult 
example  in  the  home.  A  teenage 
shoplifter  may  have  heard  dad  boast 
of  chiseling  on  his  income  tax  or 
expense  account.  Or,  sis  may  have 
observed  mother  switching  price 
tags  in  a  store  so  she  could  get  an 
expensive  item  for  less.  It's  little 
wonder  that  there  are  so  many 
young  "boosters"  of  merchandise 
who  actually  do  not  know  right  from 
wrong." 

Emphasizing   this   point,    another 
psychologist   related   the   case   of  a 


A  MILITARY  PROBLEM,  TOO 

Shoplifting  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  civilian  marketplace.  While 
military  shopping  facilities  —  exchanges  and  commissaries  —  suffer  a 
smaller  incidence  of  shoplifting  than  stores  downtown,  the  dollar  loss 
is  great.  Within  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  service  alone, 
the  estimate  tops  the  $3.5  million  mark. 

One  significant  difference,  exchange  officials  point  out,  is  that  the 
shoplifter  in  the  military  store  is  not  just  ripping  off  the  establishment. 
The  losses  are  paid  for  by  every  customer  in  higher  prices  and  re- 
duced dividends.  (The  dividends  go  to  welfare  funds  to  support  a 
host  of  morale-building  activities. ) 

Shoplifting  is  but  one  of  several  ways  in  which  a  few  military 
culprits  steal  from  "the  family"  in  the  exchanges.  Despite  safeguards, 
the  AAFES  had  to  write  off  over  $1  million  in  bad  checks  during 
1972.  The  new  computer  verification  system  and  instant  fingerprinting 
devices  have  slowed  that  loss  considerably.  Break-ins,  vending  ma- 
chine ransacking,  price  tag  switching  and  illegal  refunds  all  add  to 
the  staggering  loss. 

When  culprits  are  caught  —  and  many  of  them  are  not  —  penalties 
are  likely  to  be  severe.  Military  people  may  get  confinement,  reduc- 
tion, forfeiture  of  pay  or  bad  conduct  discharges;  dependents  may  go 
to  civil  courts.  Shopping  privileges  may  be  revoked. 

Shoplifting  can  be  prevented,  says  AAFES,  but  only  in  a  society 
that  cares. 
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father  who  was  informed  by  school 
authorities  that  his  son  was  stealing 
pencils  from  the  supply  room. 

"That's  ridiculous!"  this  parent 
snorted.  "He's  got  all  the  pencils  he 
needs.  I  bring  home  cartons  of  'em 
from  the  office  where  I  work." 

When  parents  themselves  give 
free  rein  to  their  something-for- 
nothing  urges,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  young  people  fail  to  show 
regret  —  or  even  awareness  —  of  a 
criminal  act  when  they  are  caught  or 
prosecuted  for  stealing  in  stores. 

Detection  Efforts  Grow 

To  cope  with  this  rising  tide  of 
theft,  stores  are  using  trained  dogs, 
plainclothes  detectives,  uniformed 
guards  at  checkout  points,  and  be- 
long to  associations  which  maintain 
lists  of  known  shoplifters.  If  a  young 
offender  pleads  he  has  never  stolen 
anything  before,  his  story  is  checked 
against  a  master  list  of  arrests  and 
complaints.  If  he  is  guilty  of  previ- 
ous offenses,  prosecution  is  likely  to 
follow. 

In  smaller  shops,  expensive 
convex  mirrors  hang  from  ceilings 
and  wall  corners,  providing  a  fish- 
eye  view  of  all  aisles.  In  the  dress- 
ing-rooms of  apparel  departments, 
argus-eyed  TV  cameras  are  focused 
on  customers  trying  on  clothing.  It 
has  been  too  simple  to  walk  out  with 
several  costly  sweaters  hidden  under 
a  shirt,  or  a  dress  rolled  up  into  a 
ball  and  thrust  into  a  large  handbag. 

In  some  stores,  merchandise  now 
is  tagged  with  tiny  plastic  wafers 
which  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
special  machine  at  the  cashier's  desk 
or  check-out  counter.  If  a  shoplifter 


walks  out  with  unpaid  items,  the 
dot-sized  wafer  effects  contact  with 
an  electronic  beam  at  the  door.  Then 
lights  flash  and  bells  clang,  warning 
that  a  thief  (or  a  very  forgetful 
patron!)  is  about  to  leave  the  store. 

Until  recently,  many  stores  have 
shown  great  leniency  to  shoplifters 
if  the  offenders  agreed  never  to  re- 
turn. But  soaring  losses,  the  vast 
number  of  people  now  stealing 
(more  than  2,000,000,  says  the 
FBI)  and  the  skyrocketing  prices  of 
almost  all  wares  has  produced  a 
tougher  stance  by  owners  and  man- 
agers. As  a  San  Francisco  market 
owner  told  me, 

"We  operate  on  a  small  mark-up 
of  1  to  1.3%.  If  a  woman  hides  a 
$1  can  of  crabmeat  in  her  purse,  we 
have  to  sell  $100  worth  of  food  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  one 
stolen  item.  Do  you  wonder  that 
we're  becoming  tough  about  steal- 
ing?" 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

What  can  you,  as  a  parent,  do 
about  the  possibility  of  juvenile 
theft?  Here  are  some  suggestions  of- 
fered by  security  specialists,  clergy- 
men, and  psychologists: 

1.  Stress  that  doing  anything 
wrong  —  including  stealing  —  lest 
one  be  labeled  "chicken"  by  other 
youngsters  shows  cowardice,  not 
bravery. 

2.  Emphasize  that  shoplifting  is 
never  a  trivial  matter.  It  can  earn 
a  youngster  a  police  record  or  a  jail 
sentence.  The  record  of  his  offense 
may  impair  or  block  his  future  edu- 
cation and  career  choice. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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How  a  great  spiritual  movement  started 


Why  Do  Gideons 
Do  Their  Thing? 


By  John  T.  Childs 


AFTER  five  years  with  the  F.B.I., 
an  agent  joins  the  headquarters 
staff  of  Gideons  International.  Why? 

A  busy  executive  —  a  Board 
Chairman  —  spends  his  own  per- 
sonal dollars  (not  corporate  funds) 
to  circle  the  globe  visiting  Gideons 
stationed  in  almost  100  countries. 
Why? 

College  professors  and  profes- 
sional farmers,  independent  contrac- 
tors and  insurance  executives,  law- 
yers, accountants,  administrators,  en- 
gineers, salesmen  and  supervisors 
gather  every  Saturday  morning  at 
7   A.M.    for   prayer   and    breakfast. 

A  respected  churchman  —  a 
Gideon  —  goes  to  a  Post  Stockade. 
Why? 

From  Gideon  headquarters  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Executive  Di- 
rector M.  A.  Henderson  gives  a 
partial  reply:  "It's  a  tremendously 
growing  challenge.  We  just  haven't 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  op- 
portunities God  has  given  us."  But 
there's  more! 
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Lucky  Charm  Testament 

Consider  the  account  given  by 
Gideon  Pat  Zondervan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Zondervan  Publish- 
ing House.  He  and  Hal  Lindsey, 
author  of  The  Late  Great  Planet 
Earth,  were  dining  together  in  Los 
Angeles,  California  recently,  remi- 
niscing. Lindsey  recalled  how  he 
had  received  a  New  Testament  as  a 
gift  of  the  California  Gideons  when 
a  fifth  grade  student,  and  "carried  it 
around  as  a  good  luck  charm  like  a 
rabbit's  foot." 

Called  into  service  during  World 
War  II  and  taking  his  scriptural  rab- 
bit's foot  with  him,  Lindsey  trained 
at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
in  New  London,  Connecticut.  Week- 
ends found  him  in  New  York  City 
exposed  to  the  bright  lights  of 
Broadway  and  the  temptations  of 
Times  Square  where  foot-loose 
sailors  were  sometimes  swamped 
and  sometimes  lost  their  footing  in 
the  teeming  tide  of  the  local 
tempter. 

Following  graduation,  Captain 
Lindsey  was  sent  to  New  Orleans. 
Teaming    up    with    another    Coast 


Guard  officer,  they  soon  learned  that 
Bourbon  Street  was  the  parade 
ground  of  officers  looking  for  instant 
gratification.  "What  boys  do  when 
they  are  away  from  home  and 
dressed  in  a  uniform,  we  did,"  Lind- 
sey  told  Zondervan. 

Alone  on  board  his  Coast  Guard 
vessel,  Lindsey  brooded:  "Is  this  all 
there  is  to  life?"  He  lingered  over 
his  thoughts,  his  mind  perplexed. 
"What's  my  purpose  in  life?"  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  a  better  way  of 
life  than  this.  Suicide  can't  be  the 
answer. 

Picking  up  his  fifth  grade  "rab- 
bit's foot,"  he  flipped  it  open.  His 
eyes  were  directed  —  as  if  by  radar 
—  to  Jesus'  reference  to  Moses: 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me."  Minutes  later  he 
absorbed  the  spiritual  food  stored  in 
John  3:16.  But  John  3:36  was  the 
key  verse  in  Hal  Lindsey 's  new  birth 
process.  "He  that  belie veth  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."  Captain  Lindsey 
experienced  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  became  a 
changed  man.  A  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Wholesome  thoughts  replaced 
filthy  habits. 

A  Faith  Shared 

Responding  to  a  rap  on  his  state- 
room door,  Lindsey  saw  his  confi- 
dant, a  fellow  officer,  dressed  for  a 
night  on  the  town.  Having  been  a 
successful  nocturnal  nomad  in  the 
French  Quarter  with  Hal,  the  friend 
smiled  broadly  and  asked,  "Ready?" 


Lindsey 's  reply  was  serious  and  low 
keyed.  "No.  I'm  not  interested  in 
that  kind  of  a  life  any  more." 

A  retort  was  fired  at  Lindsey. 
"Why?" 

Lindsey's  "rabbit  foot"  suddenly 
became  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword.  Wielding  the  Word  as  a 
weapon,  he  fired  at  the  enemy's 
stronghold  until  his  buddy  became 
his  brother  in  Christ.  Together  they 
rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  they 
both  served  under  a  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief —  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  do  Gideons  do  their  thing? 
Pat  Zondervan  does  it  because  he 
feels  God  called  him  to  the  Gideon 
ministry. 

Why  do  Gideons  do  their  thing? 
A  California  Gideon  did  his  thing 
by  giving  away  New  Testaments  to 
fifth  graders,  including  young  Hal 
Lindsey.  His  reward?  A  man  re- 
ceived Christ.  That  was  reason 
enough  to  do  hi-;  thing  for  the 
Gideons. 

Why  do  Gideons  do  their  thing? 
The  F.B.I,  agent  left  the  security 
of  a  well-paying  government  posi- 
tion. Now  he's  doing  his  thing  for 
the  Gideons  —  a  fully-committed, 
full-time  staff  member  at  Gideon 
headquarters.  Why?  It  was  God's 
will. 

Why  do  Gideons  do  their  thing? 
I  was  the  one  who  went  to  the 
stockade  at  the  request  of  a  chap- 
lain to  give  my  testimony.  The  Lord 
was  there  too  and  twenty  of  the 
thirty  prisoners  received  Christ. 

Why  do  thousands  of  Gideons 
gather  for  prayer  each  week?  Be- 
cause God  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
I  know.  I'm  a  Gideon.  ■  H 
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IF  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  which 
I'll  certainly  never  do  if  I  stay 
around  the  Major  and  Tippy,  I'll 
never  understand  the  lengths  to 
which  some  people  will  go  to  get 
a  little  money. 

I  work  for  Major  Tom  Baker  and 
Tippy  Jones  on  their  ranch,  the 
Tangled  T,  just  a  short  distance 
from  Prairie  Bend.  This  morning 
we'd  stopped  all  other  work  and 
were  trying  to  decide  whether  to  dig 
a  cave  under  the  smokehouse  to  get 
rid  of  the  skunk  that  had  moved  in 
or  burn  the  smokehouse  down.  Our 
chicken  house  was  just  a  few  yards 
away,   which   made   it   within   easy 
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commuting  distance  for  the  skunk. 

Pastor  Patzel  had  come  out  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  three  evening  meet- 
ings at  the  church  to  study  the  needs 
and  usefulness  of  missionaries  and 
to  take  up  collections  for  the  mis- 
sionary, Carl  Klosson,  who  had  been 
at  our  church  the  last  Sunday. 

"I  just  found  out  that  the  money 
collected  for  Mr.  Klosson  over  at 
Riverdale  was  stolen,"  he  added.  "As 
church  treasurer,  Tom,  it  will  be 
your  job  to  see  that  nothing  happens 
to  any  money  we  collect." 

"I'll  find  a  safe  place  for  it  till 
we  can  get  it  to  the  missionary,"  the 
Major  promised. 


About  that  time,  a  man  and  wom- 
an drove  up  in  a  little  cart  pulled 
by  a  sleepy-eyed  donkey. 

"I'm  Murdock  Angel,"  the  man 
announced.  "This  is  my  wife,  Con- 
nie. We  heard  of  a  treasure  that 
was  buried  along  this  creek  by  some 
early  settlers  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians.  According  to  our 
map,  it  was  very  near  here.  We'd 
like  to  have  your  permission  to  look 
for  it." 

"I  never  heard  of  any  treasure," 
the  Major  snorted. 

"Few  people  have,"  Murdock 
Angel  said.  "But  we  think  we  can 
find  it.  I  understand  there  will  be 
meetings  at  the  church  the  next  few 
nights.  We'd  like  to  attend  those, 
too." 

Pastor    Patzel's 
denly    caught    fire, 
have  you." 

I  saw  that  the 
on  the  verge  of 
Angel  to  point  his  long-eared  means 
of  transportation  down  the  road.  But 
now  that  Pastor  Patzel  had  dipped 
his  spoon  into  the  stew,  he  couldn't 
do  it. 

"You  can  look,"  he  growled. 

"Thank  you,"  the  woman  said  in  a 
strange,  high-pitched  voice.  "Come 
on,  Murdy.  Let's  set  up  camp." 

They  drove  on  down  by  the  creek, 
which  wasn't  far  from  our  buildings. 
Pastor  Patzel  turned  to  leave.  "Be 
sure  to  bring  your  new  friends  to 
church." 

I  thought  the  Major  was  going  to 
pop  a  button.  But  what  he  wanted 
to  say  about  Murdy  and  Connie 
Angel  weren't  words  for  Pastor 
Patzel  to  hear. 


enthusiasm    sud- 
"We'd    love    to 

Major  had  been 
telling    Murdock 


THROUGH  the  day,  we  watched 
the  Angels.  Murdy  had  a  map 
and  after  looking  at  it,  they'd  dig 
holes  here  and  there  like  a  badger 
digging  out  ground  squirrels.  Each 
place  they  dug  seemed  to  be  closer 
to  our  buildings.  They  stopped  dig- 
ging in  time  to  go  to  Prairie  Bend 
for  the  meeting  at  the  church. 

Pastor  Patzel  gave  a  lesson  on  the 
needs  and  accomplishments  of  our 
missionaries  and  we  took  up  a  good 
collection.  Going  home,  the  Major 
sounded  his  worry  alarm. 

"I  don't  trust  that  Murdy  Angel," 
he  said.  "We'd  better  move  them 
on  in  the  morning." 

"Pastor  Patzel  won't  like  that," 
Tippy  said. 

"He  won't  like  it  if  they  steal  this 
money,  either,"  the  Major  said. 

"Let's  find  a  place  to  hide  the 
money  where  they'll  never  think  to 
look,"  I  suggested. 

"Good  idea,  Jim,"  the  Major  said. 
"How  about  the  old  smokehouse? 
Who  would  ever  think  to  look  in  a 
smokehouse  for  money?" 

We  all  felt  pretty  clever.  But  two 
days  later,  we  noticed  the  Angels 
digging  a  hole  just  a  few  feet  be- 
hind the  smokehouse.  We  were  all 
suspicious.  Had  the  Angels  seen  the 
Major  slipping  the  money  in  there? 

In  the  afternoon  the  Major  dis- 
appeared. He  came  back  about  sun- 
down. He  had  Mark  Pelew's  billy 
goat,  Lucifer,  in  his  wagon.  Tippy 
was  furious. 

"Why  did  you  bring  that  long- 
horned  bundle  of  trouble  here?"  he 
demanded.  "I  hoped  I'd  never  have 
to  look  at  Lucifer  again." 

I  felt  the  same  way,  remembering 
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all  the  trouble  that  goat  had  caused 
us. 

"The  Angels  may  try  to  steal  the 
money  tonight  after  we  make  our 
last  collection,"  the  Major  explained. 
"I'll  put  Lucifer  in  the  smokehouse 
with  the  money.  Would  you  try  to 
steal  the  money  with  Lucifer  in 
there?" 

Tippy  grinned.  "They'll  earn  any- 
thing they  get." 

The  Major  staked  Lucifer  out  in 
the  yard  while  we  went  to  church. 
The  Angels  were  there  as  usual  and 
shared  our  enthusiasm  over  the  fine 
collection.  By  now,  the  Major  had 
convinced  both  Tippy  and  me  that 
Murdy  and  Connie  Angel  were  go- 
ing to  try  to  steal  that  money. 

"Maybe  they  know  how  to  handle 
goats  so  Lucifer  won't  bother  them." 
Tippy  said  worriedly. 

"Nobody  knows  how  to  handle 
Lucifer,"  the  Major  said  confidently. 

"I'd  like  to  know  the  minute  they 
try  to  get  into  the  smokehouse," 
Tippy  said. 

I  saw  that  Tippy  had  an  idea. 
While  the  Major  put  tonight's  col- 
lection in  the  smokehouse  and 
coaxed  Lucifer  inside,  I  talked  to 
Tippy. 

"If  we'd  put  a  pail  of  rocks  on 
that  ledge  to  the  right  of  the  door," 
Tippy  explained,  "and  fasten  a  rope 
between  the  door  and  the  pail,  those 
rocks  would  make  a  horrible  racket 
if  anybody  opened  the  door."  He 
grinned.  "I  just  don't  want  to  'enter- 
tain Angels  unaware.' ' 

I  saw  the  possibilities.  The  smoke- 
house door  swung  out  so  that  any- 
thing on  the  shelf  that  was  fastened 
to  the  door  would  be  dragged  off 
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if  the  door  was  opened.  The  Major 
agreed  to  the  idea  because  he 
wanted  to  see  the  action  if  the 
Angels  did  open  the  door  and  face 
Lucifer.  The  clatter  of  that  falling 
bucket  of  rocks  would  surely  alert 
us. 

It  was  tricky  getting  the  trap  set. 
The  door  would  have  to  come  part 
way  open  before  the  bucket  was 
jerked  off  the  ledge.  But  nobody 
could  get  inside  without  opening  the 
door  farther  than  that. 

After  setting  the  trap,  we  went 
to  the  living  room  in  the  house  and 
talked  for  a  while.  Nobody  was 
sleepy.  We  almost  jumped  out  of 
our  socks  when  Connie  Angel 
knocked  on  the  door. 

"We'll  be  leaving  in  the  morning," 
Connie  said  in  that  weird  high- 
pitched  voice.  "We  wanted  to  thank 
you  for  letting  us  dig  for  the  trea- 
sure." 

"Where's  Murdy?"  the  Major 
asked  suspiciously. 

"He  was  all  in  and  stayed  in 
camp." 

I  looked  at  Tippy  and  I  could  see 
the  suspicion  oozing  out  of  him.  We 
inched  through  the  partition  door 
then  made  a  bee  line  for  the  kitchen 
door  that  opened  toward  the  smoke- 
house.  We  got  there  just  in  time. 

The  full  moon  revealed  the 
sleepy-eyed  donkey  hitched  to  the 
cart  just  south  of  the  smokehouse. 
Murdy  Angel  was  reaching  for  the 
smokehouse  door. 

NO  WAR  ever  disrupted  a  peace- 
ful world  quicker  than  Murdy 
did  when  he  pulled  that  door  open. 
The    noise    those    rocks    made    was 


enough  to  wake  the  dead.  But  there 
was  strong  evidence  that  nothing  out 
there  was  dead. 

We  hadn't  counted  on  Lucifer  be- 
ing directly  under  that  shelf  when 
the  bucket  upset.  But  from  the  bleat 
we  heard,  we  knew  that's  where  he 
had  been. 

Murdy  jumped  back  as  if  a  can- 
non had  exploded  in  his  face.  But 
Lucifer's  angry  bleat  was  more  ter- 
rifying to  anyone  who  recognized  it 
than  the  roar  of  a  cannon. 

Like  a  delayed  explosion,  Lucifer 
shot  out  of  the  smokehouse  in  a 
blurred  streak,  aimed  directly  at  the 
target  he  blamed  for  bouncing  those 
rocks  off  his  head. 

Murdy  Angel  could  move  faster 
than  I  had  imagined  he  could.  But 
nothing  short  of  a  total  disappearing 
act  could  have  escaped  Lucifer's 
wrath.  Lucifer  caught  Murdy  just 
as  he  was  turning  and  his  yell  would 
have  topped  any  Indian  war  whoop. 

The  Major  charged  in  then  and 
rammed  us  through  the  doorway  in- 
to the  yard  in  his  haste  to  see  what 
was  happening. 

"Where's  Connie?"  Tippy  de- 
manded. 

"She  went  out  the  front  door.  Her 
job  was  to  keep  us  busy  while 
Murdy  got  the  money."  He  pointed. 
"There  she  goes." 

Connie  dashed  around  the  house, 
taking  huge  strides.  Suddenly  I 
knew  what  was  wrong  with  her. 
Connie  Angel  was  really  Conrad 
Angel.  No  woman  could  take  strides 
like  that. 

Connie  stopped  short  as  Lucifer 
put  Murdy  around  the  corner  with 
a  well-executed  rear  attack.   Murdy 


sprawled  full  length.  Connie  ap- 
parently decided  that  bravery  had 
no  place  on  this  battlefield  and 
headed  for  the  cart.  But  the  sleepy- 
eyed  donkey  was  no  longer  sleepy 
and  was  showing  his  wisdom  by 
pulling  away. 

Connie  speeded  up  to  catch  the 
cart.  That  act  moved  him  into  the 
same  lucky  category  with  Custer. 
His  long  legs  caught  his  skirt  and 
he  crashed  with  an  earth-shaking 
thud.  The  skirt  was  ripped  half  off. 

This  action  drew  Lucifer  like  a 
magnet.  Murdy 's  opposition  to  Luci- 
fer's advances  were  gathering  dust 
at  the  moment,  anyway.  Connie  saw 
Lucifer  coming  and  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  the  sound  of  tearing  cloth 
mingled  with  a  startled  bray  from 
the  donkey. 

Connie  dashed  after  the  cart,  his 
skirt  trailing  like  a  banner  of  dis- 
tress. The  burro  decided  that  no 
self-respecting  donkey  should  get 
mixed  up  in  such  confusion  and 
headed  for  parts  unknown.  Maybe 
it  was  the  sight  of  Connie  coming 
at  him  that  did  it  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  appearance  of  the  skunk  from 
under  the  smokehouse. 

The  commotion  in  the  smoke- 
house must  have  convinced  the 
skunk  that  he  was  going  to  have 
uninvited  guests  drop  in  from  above. 
Afer  announcing  his  displeasure  of 
the  proceedings  in  his  usual  odorous 
language,  he  came  out  of  his  den  in 
search  of  more  peaceful  surround- 
ings. 

With  the  super-human  effort, 
aided  by  a  hard-headed  nudge  from 
Lucifer,  Connie  caught  the  back  end 
of  the  cart  as   it  whipped  by.   He 
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hung  on  like  a  drowning  man  cling- 
ing to  a  raft,  his  skirt  waving  behind 
like  the  guidon  of  a  defeated  cavalry 
troop. 

LUCIFER  saw  that  Connie  was 
escaping  and  if  he  wanted  more 
revenge  for  those  rocks  on  his  head, 
he'd  have  to  get  back  to  his  original 
tormentor,  Murdy. 

Murdy  had  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
only  to  face  the  skunk  that  had 
emerged  just  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
him.  Whirling  around,  he  found 
himself  staring  at  Lucifer  returning 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  Connie. 

For  one  fateful  moment,   Murdy 
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hesitated.  Then  Lucifer's  delighted 
"Ba-a-a"  convinced  him.  He  wheeled 
toward  the  river  even  though  the 
skunk  was  directly  in  his  path.  The 
skunk's  weapons  didn't  bruise  like 
Lucifer's  head. 

Both  Murdy  and  the  skunk  tried 
to  avoid  a  collision.  The  battle  plan 
of  neither  called  for  any  contact. 
But  both  zigged  and  Murdy  tripped 
over  the  skunk.  He  sprawled  again 
and  the  skunk  got  in  his  licks  before 
retreating  against  the  smokehouse, 
his   tail   in   the   air  like   a   warning 

flag. 

Murdy  scrambled  to  his  feet. 
Lucifer    made    a     discreet     detour 


around  the  area  the  skunk  had  fumi- 
gated but  he  quickly  caught  up  with 
Murdy  again.  I  saw  the  collision  as 
Lucifer  reached  his  target.  Murdy 
shot  forward  then  disappeared.  All 
we  could  see  were  a  couple  of 
booted  feet  waving  in  the  air. 

Even  Lucifer  was  perplexed.  He 
shook  his  beard  a  couple  of  times 
at  the  feet  then  turned  and  trotted 
off  toward  the  creek. 

Going  the  long  way  around  the 
smokehouse,  we  ran  to  the  spot 
where  Murdy  had  disappeared.  His 
feet  were  still  flapping  back  and 
forth  like  the  broken  fans  of  a  wind- 
mill wheel  and  we  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  head  first  into  one  of  the  holes 
he  and  Connie  had  dug. 

He  smelled  as  much  like  a  skunk 
as  if  he'd  been  a  blood  brother  but 
we  grabbed  his  feet  and  pulled  him 
out.  He  was  sick  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  creek  without  saying  a  word. 


We  didn't  tell  him  that  Lucifer  had 
already  gone  that  way.  We'd  let  him 
find  out  the  facts  of  life  himself. 

"Are  we  going  to  let  him  go?" 
Tippy  asked. 

"He  didn't  get  the  money,"  the 
Major  said.  "If  he  had,  it  would  be 
mighty  filthy  lucre  now."  He  stared 
down  into  the  hole.  "Get  a  light. 
Looks  like  everything  Murdy  had  in 
his  pockets  is  down  there." 

Tippy  brought  a  lantern.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  variety  of  things  the 
Major  lifted  out  of  the  hole,  espe- 
cially the  bag  with  'Riverdale 
Church'  printed  on  the  side. 

"That's  the  missionary  money  that 
was  stolen,"  the  Major  exclaimed. 
"Carl  Klosson  will  be  mighty  glad  to 
see  this  —  after  we  get  it  aired  out." 

"That's  like  money  from  Heaven," 
Tippy  said.  "In  a  way,  I  guess  we 
were  entertaining  angels  unaware." 


SHOPLIFTING 

( Continued  from  page  45 ) 

3.  Know  how  much  money  your 
child  has  when  he  or  she  goes  on  a 
shopping  expedition,  alone  or  with 
others.  If  the  child  returns  with 
more  merchandise  than  he  had 
money  to  buy,  don't  accept  glib 
answers  as  to  where  the  items  came 
from.  Investigate. 

4.  If  your  daughter  regularly  goes 
shopping  with  an  over-sized  purse, 
be  wary.  Ask  questions.  Large 
purses  are  favored  "drops"  for  stolen 
goods. 

5.  Forbid  your  children  to  swap 


clothing  unless  the  parents  of  other 
youngsters  in  the  deal  know  what  is 
being  exchanged.  Too  often,  stolen 
items  are  passed  along  in  this  man- 
ner to  innocent  school  friends. 

6.  Most  important,  practice  what 
you  preach.  Adolescent  behavior  is 
imitative.  We  adults  can't  cut  moral 
and  ethical  corners  without  risking 
the  future  anguish  of  confronting 
sons  and  daughters  in  trouble  who 
could  honestly  say, 

"But  I  learned  it  from  you!" 
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Making  music  with  the  Navy 


The  WAVE 
With  a  Way 
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EVANGELINE  had  sung  before. 
Every  Sunday  night  back  home 
in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  Daddy  al- 
ways found  some  place  for  "The 
Bailey  Singers"  to  sing  their  gospel 
songs.  But  she'd  been  a  part  of 
a  group  then  —  her  parents,  her 
brother  and  sister. 
As  she  grew  older,  she  sang  with 


other  groups:  gospel  and  rock. 
She'd  majored  in  voice  in  college 
and  had  even  appeared  in  an  opera. 
But  this  was  different.  This  was  the 
Navy  Band. 

It  was  indeed  different  —  not  only 
for  Evangeline  Bailey,  but  for  the 
Navy  Band,  too. 

Evangeline    was    working    as    a 
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Wave  in  the  Hospital  Corps  at 
Bethesda  National  Medical  Center 
near  Washington,  D.C.  when  the 
Navy  sent  out  a  call  for  vocalists. 

Evangeline's  company  command- 
er recommended  her  to  band  offi- 
cials. 

"I  was  skeptical,"  Evangeline  con- 
fesses, "because  I  had  never  sung 
with  a  band  like  this,  or  done  any- 
thing quite  this  big." 

If  the  Navy  brass  was  skeptical, 
its  doubts  were  short-lived.  One 
audition  and  Evangeline  was  in  — 
the  first  female  member  of  the  Navy 
Band! 

VANGIE"  never  went  back  to  her 
nurse's  aide  duties.  A  few  days 
after  her  audition  she  was  off  on  a 
two-week  tour  of  one-night  stands  in 
Scotland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Sicily. 
Traveling  with  the  Port  Authority, 
the  rock-jazz  arm  of  the  Navy  Band, 
the  pert  23-year-old  singer  was  an 
every-night  sensation. 

"Thump!  Thump!  Thump!"  goes 
the  drum.  "Whang!  Whang! 
Whang!"  go  the  guitars.  The  Navy's 
newest  music  maker  glides  onto  the 
stage,  a  tambourine  in  one  hand. 

She  smiles  at  the  audience,  then 
breaks  into  the  lyrics  of  a  current 
rock  hit.  Her  body  sways  with  the 
pulse  of  the  music.  The  tambourine 
jangles  a  song  of  its  own. 

"Sing  it,  Baby"  somebody  shouts. 
The  audience  is  clapping  in  time 
with  the  beat.  Vangie  has  captured 
the  heart  of  another  audience.  She 
is  the  Navy's  WAVE  with  a  way. 

Even  before  she  joined  the  ser- 
vice, music  played  an  important  part 
in  her  life. 


"I  started  taking  piano  lessons 
when  I  was  five,"  she  recalls.  "I  won 
my  first  talent  show  at  six.  From 
then  on  everything  I  did  had  music 
tied  to  it  in  some  way  or  another." 

As  a  voice  major  at  Norfolk  State 
College,  Evangeline  was  still  tied  to 
music.  After  four  years  of  study,  the 
notes  turned  sour. 

"I  got  tired  of  the  classroom 
scene.  I  got  to  the  place  where 
music  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  do 
because  I  was  doing  so  poorly  in 
school.  I  was  more  interested  in  per- 
forming than  I  was  in  the  class- 
room theory." 

Back  in  Portsmouth,  however, 
Vangie  found  jobs  hard  to  come  by, 
so  she  joined  the  Navy.  Since  her 
father  was  a  21-year  Navy  man  and 
with  two  aunts  still  in  the  service, 
her  choice  was  natural.  Yet,  while 
Evangeline  enjoyed  her  Navy  life, 
something  was  lacking. 

"I  wasn't  sure  music  was  exactly 
what  I  wanted  until  I  got  away  from 
it  and  found  I  missed  it." 

Then  came  the  band  audition  and 
Vangie  found  herself  back  where  she 
wanted  to  be. 

"I'm  trying  to  develop  my  own 
style,"  she  says.  "Singing  with  the 
band  gives  me  a  chance  to  experi- 
ment,  to   discover  what   suits   me." 

Vangie  is  going  to  get  her  de- 
gree. After  that,  she's  not  sure.  Will 
she  seek  a  professional  career? 

"I've  thought  about  it,"  she  says. 

She  still  has  four  years  of  Navy 
service  left  in  which  to  decide.  But, 
whatever  she  decides  to  do,  this 
Wave  with  a  way  will  always  have 
music  around  her.  You  may  bet  on 
that!  ■ 
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Biking — 
A  Great 
Way  to  Go 


On  a  bike  one  sees  so  much  more! 


By  Lucille  Campbell 


A  SPECIAL  occasion  was  coming 
up,  one  when  I  knew  I  would 
be  receiving  a  gift.  "Wheels,"  I 
hinted  now  and  then,  to  no  one  in 
particular.  "I  certainly  need  wheels!" 
I  made  very  sure  that  the  one  hold- 
ing the  gift  money  heard  me.  I 
thought  he  encouraged  me.  He 
seemed  to  nod  wisely.  His  eyes 
twinkled.  So,  I  could  scarcely  wait. 
Suspense  built  up  in  me.  The  great 
day  came.  Sure  enough,  I  was  given 
my  wheels,  but  only  two  wheels,  on 
a  gorgeous  new,  red  and  white, 
light-weight,  ten-speed  bicycle.  I  ac- 
cepted my  new  bike  smiling  bravely 
at  all  those  expectant  faces  around 
me.  I  hoped  no  one  knew  how 
wildly     I'd    been    dreaming    of    a 


machine  built  over  four  wheels. 
Now,  a  few  months  later,  I'm  com- 
pletely happy  about  my  bicycle.  I 
couldn't  have  had  a  more  wonderful 
way  to  go. 

Bicycles  have  an  interesting  his- 
tory and  people  have  been  enjoying 
them  since  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  That  was  when  a  German 
baron  invented  a  wooden-wheeled, 
wooden-framed  creation  something 
like  a  child's  hobbyhorse.  It  was 
somewhat  awkwardly  propelled  with 
feet  on  the  ground.  The  clumsy  con- 
traption became  quite  popular, 
though.  It  must  have  been  a  weird 
sight  in  those  days  to  see  royalty 
and  the  idle  rich  racing  these 
machines. 

Soon  after  this,  about  1835,  a 
Scotchman  named  Kirkpatrick  Mac- 
Millan  had  a  better  idea.  He  built 
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the  first  real  bicycle  as  we  think  of 
it  today,  with  pedals  on  the  front 
wheel.  His  two- wheeler  caught  the 
public  fancy.  Around  1850  bicycling 
became  a  craze  that  swept  the 
country.  Soon  everyone  was  riding 
bicycles.  Thousands  whizzed  along 
on  their  way  to  work,  on  business, 
on  errands  or  just  for  a  day  of  fun. 
Staid  businessmen  took  bikes  to  their 
work.  Telegrams  and  groceries  were 
delivered  by  bike.  Young  men  were 
veritable  daredevils  on  a  bike.  Chil- 
dren loved  them.  Women  and  older 
girls,  of  course,  were  not  supposed 
to  ride  bicycles.  It  wasn't  ladylike. 
Most  people  considered  such  a  stunt 
very  daring,  even  naughty.  So,  of 
course,  many  girls  did  mount  their 
bicycles  and  dash  about.  Fine 
ladies  wouldn't  speak  to  them,  and 
they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  scandal 
they  caused.  Over  four  hundred 
bicycle  manufacturers  were  in  busi- 
ness before  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  the  United  States.  Many  names 
well  known  today  first  became 
famous  in  bike-building,  names  like 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  Henry 
Ford  and  Glenn  Curtiss.  Of  course, 
Americans  kept  trying  to  improve 
this  modern  means  of  transportation. 
Strange  and  marvelous  bicycles  ap- 
peared among  the  more  conventional 
types.  A  clever  Englishman  decided 
that  if  he  made  his  bike's  front 
wheel  larger,  it  would  go  faster.  His 
final  effort  had  a  giant  front  wheel 
over  five  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 
poor  little  back  wheel  was  sadly 
dwarfed,  being  about  the  size  of  a 
proper  pie  pan.  Another  bicycle  that 
appeared  in  the  late  1800s  had  the 
rider    seated    between     two     large 
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wheels,  with  a  small  one  in  front. 
We  all  know  the  old  song,  "On  a 
Bicycle  Built  for  Two."  That  was 
quite  romantic.  Tandems  were  built 
longer,  too,  should  one  have  friends 
or  family.  Some  bicycles  came  to  be 
built  for  as  many  as  ten  riders,  a 
regular  express  bike.  In  case  no  one 
was  willing  to  take  a  back  seat,  they 
also  built  side-by-side  tandems. 


ALL  TOO  soon,  Americans  found 
a  new  plaything,  the  automo- 
bile. As  suddenly  as  it  started,  the 
bicycle  fad  faded.  Bikes  were  left  to 
the  children  —  until  just  a  few  years 
ago.  That  is  when  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  began  to  expound 
physical  fitness.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  the  noted  heart  specialist, 
himself  a  pedal-pusher,  recom- 
mended bicycling  as  a  health  mea- 
sure for  people  of  all  ages.  Even 
more  recently  Americans  have  come 
to  be  ecology  conscious.  They 
realize  that  bicycles  are  economical, 
non-polluting  transportation.  Now 
an  energy  crisis  looms  in  the  United 
States.  Gas  may  even  be  rationed 
in  time.  But  bicycles  take  only  the 
energy  of  two  healthy  legs.  All  these 
facts  have  caused  the  American 
public  to  become  very  bike  con- 
scious. Many  cities,  facing  traffic 
congestion,  are  encouraging  com- 
muting by  bike.  Lately  Chicago  has 
begun  a  program  to  lay  out  250 
miles  of  safe,  pleasant  bike  trails 
throughout  that  city.  Special  paths 
for  cyclists  are  marked  in  New 
York's  Central  Park.  An  estimated 
6,000  people  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
commute  to  work  on  bikes.  States, 
too,    are  making   it   easier   to   bike 


Oregon  passed  a  bill  to  use  one  per- 
cent of  all  the  state's  gasoline  tax  to 
construct  footpaths  and  bicycle 
trails.  Wisconsin  has  a  grand  bike- 
way  that  stretches  three  hundred 
miles  through  scenic  areas  and 
camping  sites.  Even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment backs  bikes.  Plans  are  sug- 
gested to  build  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  bike  paths  in  cities, 
national  parks  and  national  forests. 

WHAT  has  my  own  two- 
wheeler,  besides  being  very 
handy  and  practical,  done  for  me 
personally?  So  many  things!  It  feels 
so  very  good  mentally  to  ride  my 
bike.  Biking  just  has  to  be  the  most 
carefree  sport  of  them  all.  I  feel  so 
alive,  sailing  along  a  good  road,  the 
wind  cool  on  my  face,  the  sun  warm 
all  around  me.  Tension,  worries  and 
everyday  cares  just  drop  behind  me. 
Free  of  all  shackles,  I  skim  along, 
literally  out  of  the  everyday  world. 
Biking  delights  with  the  greatest 
feeling  of  release. 

Biking  has  made  me  feel  so  good 
physically!  It  really  is  healthy 
exercise.  I'm  sure  no  one  who  bikes 
a  few  miles  in  the  fresh  air  will  ever 
need  a  sleeping  pill.  Food  tastes  so 
good  after  a  bike  trip,  yet  I  lost  over 
ten  pounds  in  the  first  three  months 
I  rode  my  bike.  I  look  better  other- 
wise, too.  My  muscles  all  grew 
neater  and  tauter.  I  feel  trimmer. 
Riding  in  the  wind  and  sun  gave  me 
a  splendid  tan,  rosy  cheeks  and 
brighter  eyes. 

While  a  car  isolates  you  from  the 
world,  a  bike  makes  you  a  part  of 
it.  For  example,  I've  driven  through 
a  small  park  near  our  house  hun- 


dreds of  times.  It  struck  me  as  a 
pleasant  drive,  but  nothing  really 
special.  Then  I  pedaled  my  bike 
through  it.  I  saw  so  much  more! 
The  flowers  were  vivid  explosions 
of  color.  Every  tree  was  a  different 
shape,  a  different  shade  of  green. 
I  saw  squirrels  playing  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  trees  teemed 
with  beautifully  colored  birds  — 
blue  jays,  cardinals,  blue  birds, 
robins,  thrushes.  I  heard  so  much 
more,  too.  Children's  laughter  and 
voices  were  pure  music.  Wind 
rustled  through  the  trees.  A  stream 
chuckled  to  itself.  A  squirrel  chat- 
tered. Birds  sang  perfect  happiness. 
I  even  smelled  bouquets:  the  elusive 
fragance  of  roses,  the  sweet,  fresh 
scent  of  mown  grass,  the  cool  aroma 
of  greening  willows. 

Cars  separate  people,  too,  while 
bikes  give  one  the  most  satisfying 
feeling  of  fellowship.  I  feel  it  e very- 
time  I  ride  mine.  Two  or  three  chil- 
dren around  the  neighborhood  run 
for  me  to  give  them  a  ride.  A 
grandmother  biking  to  the  grocery 
waves.  Young  students,  their  baskets 
holding  books,  smile  a  greeting. 
Young  people  call,  "Hi!"  Kids  play 
games  with  me.  I  see  a  whole  family 
riding  bikes.  They  look  so  happy. 
Then  I  pass  a  young  couple  riding, 
holding  hands.  He  carries  the  baby 
papoose-fashion  in  a  cradleboard  on 
his  back.  So  often  when  I'm  riding 
my  bike,  I  find  myself  whispering  a 
little  prayer  of  gratitude:  "Thank 
you  for  this  day,  heavenly  Father," 
I  say.  "Thank  you  for  this  perfect 
day."  Before  my  bike,  I  didn't 
realize  that  there  were  so  many 
perfect  days.  ■  ■ 
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The  General  Commission 
HONORS  LIST 

RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION 

FOR  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER,   1973 


DATE     RECIPIENT 


CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


ARMY 

10/1  COL  William  H.  Fleshman 

10/5  MAJ  &  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Chapman 

10/23  COL  Donald  F.  Packard 

10/26  LTC  &  Mrs.  Joe  A.  Brown 

10/26  Mrs.  Janice  Da  vies 

11/2  SP4  Roy   LeGrand 

11/20  MAJ  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Kemp,  Jr. 

11/20  MAJ  Leroy  Mitchell,  Jr. 

11/20  COL  &  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Keesling 

11/26  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clark  Marshall 


12/7       Mrs.  Frankie  Tennyson  & 
Family 


COL  James  V.  Coleman 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 
MAJ  Lewis  G.  Burnett 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama 
MAJ  Jerry  M.  Woodbery 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 
LTC  Howard  A.  Easley 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
LTC  John  E.  Magalee 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center 
Washington,  D.  C. 
CPT  Albert  C.  Skinner 
Dugway  Proving  Ground, 

Utah 
COL  Joe  M.  Ellison 
Fort  Benj.   Harrison, 

Indiana 
CPT  Marion  A.  Mills,  Jr. 
Fort  Gulic  Canal  Zone 
CPT  Bertrand  C.  Pitch- 
ford 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina 
MAJ  John  D.  Ford,  Jr. 
Hq,  NATO  /SHAPE   Sup 

Gp   &   US 
Belgium 

CPT  Albert  C.  Skinner 
Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
Utah 
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DATE     RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


12/10  Mrs.  Emily  Sue  Kerr 

12/10  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bob  Hutchinson 

12/14  WOl  &  Mrs.  Melvin  E.  Wolff 

12/18  Miss  Robbie  G.  Wilson 


LTC  Lawrence  O.  Sanger 
Hq,  US  Forces  Support 

Activity 
Augsburg,  Germany 
MAJ    Raymond   J.    Wade 
APO  New  York  09035 
LTC  Ralph  E.  Harrell 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Maryland 
CPT  Frank  G.  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Camp  Darby,  Italy 


NAVY 


11/1       Dr.  Delmer  J.  Pascoe 


Capt  John  E.  Thompson 
Naval  Hospital 
Oakland,  California 


Be  a  Contributor  to 

The  LINK  Pulpit 

You  May  Win  $25! 

This  new  worship  feature  is  open  to  all  LINK  readers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  —  chaplains  and  laymen  alike.  Sermons  or 
worship  talks  should  be  typewritten,  double-spaced  and  not  exceed 
1500  words.  Manuscripts  will  be  judged  by  the  LINK  staff  on  the 
basis  of  timeliness,  creativity  and  reader  interest.  Messages  of  a  sea- 
sonal nature  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  months  in  advance  of  the 
appropriate  holiday  or  season.  The  best  manuscript  received  each 
month  will  be  scheduled  for  publication  and  the  author  awarded 
$25.  Manuscripts  will  be  returned  only  if  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  Address  all  submissions  to: 

The  LINK  Pulpit 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 

Washington,    D.C.    20002 
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By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Walkin'  Real  In  An  Unreal  Land:  Gipp  Foster.  Ran  wood  Records; 
9034  Sunset  Boulevard,  L.A.,  California,  90069.  Stereo:  R-8107:  "Singer 
of  Songs";  "Leavin'  You  Words  Boy,  and  Goin'  Away";  "To  Whom  it  May 
Concern";  "Walkin'  Real  In  An  Unreal  Land";  "Hey  God";  "Dawna"; 
"Gideon's  Road";  "The  Sea";  "Memory";  "Epitaph."  Personnel:  Gipp  Foster 
—  poet;  and  Mark  Drury  —  string  bass. 

Usually,  my  column  discusses  recent  gospel  album  releases  in  both  con- 
temporary and  traditional  styles.  This  new  album  is  a  first  for  me:  gospel 
poetry.  I  like  it.  A  certain  freedom  in  the  musical  accompaniment  ac- 
centuates the  truthfulness  of  Gipp  Foster's  poetic  style. 

In  his  poem  "Gideon's  Road"  he  recites  his  encounter  with  Jesus 
Christ.  He  wrote  it  when  he  was  fifteen.  With  its  accompaniment  of 
free-styled  music  of  string  bass,  voice,  tinkling  bells  and  dramatic  moments 
of  silence,  "Gideon's  Road"  emerges  as  the  hit  of  this  album. 

Sonlight.  Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo:  LS-5612-LP:  "Day  Of 
Salvation";  "Freedom  Bells";  "The  Way";  "Pathways  (A  Better  Way)"; 
"Standing  in  the  Liberty";  "I  Saw  His  Face";  "The  Son";  "Walking  in  the 
Spirit";  "In  Remembrance";  "The  Truth  of  Salvation."  Personnel:  Harlan 
Rogers  and  Hadley  Hockensmith  —  lead  vocals;  Fletch  Wiley  —  trumpet, 
flugelhorn,  valve  trombone,  flute;  Bill  Maxwell  —  percussion;  Hadley 
Hockensmith  —  electric  bass,  guitars;  and  Harlan  Rogers  —  organ  and 
piano. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  receives  a  new  release  in  which  all  selections 
are  potential  hits,  but  here  is  one.  The  star  number  is  "The  Way"  which 
is  based  on  John  14:6.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  all  of  the  songs  are  scripturally 
based.  "The  Way"  is  the  most  truthful  contemporary  gospel  tune  I  have 
heard,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  develop  into  a  gospel  classic.  Hadley 
Hockensmith,  who  does  the  lead  vocals  in  a  re-taping  process,  with  guitars 
and  electric  bass,  wrote  the  song.  It  speaks  of  the  way  some  people  are 
"playing  church"  while  others  are  "looking  for  something  that  is  real." 
To  say  that  his  song  is  a  hit  is  not  enough.  The  stereophonic  rock- 
pounding  music  and  truthful  message  really  grab  the  listener. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 
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Worth  Repeating 


(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

Pessimist:   A  person  who  is  seasick  during  the  entire  voyage  of 
life.  —  F.   G.   Kernan 

Men  never  make  passes  at  girls  who  wear  glasses  —  unless  they 
have  attractive  frames.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Many  a  fat  person  has  engaged  in  wishful  shrinking. 

—  Lillian  M.  Keahey 

Your  outcome  in  life  doesn't  depend  on  your  income,  but  on  how 
you  overcome.  —  The  Nazarene  Preacher 

Man  is  a  peculiar,  puzzling  paradox,  groping  for  God  and  hoping 
hide  from  him  at  the  self -same  time. 

The  best  way  for  a  wife  to  have  a  few  minutes  alone  at  the  end 
the  day  is  to  start  doing  the  dishes.  —  Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly 

Always  remember  —  golf  is  like  a  beautiful  woman.  You  can't  take 
either  for  granted.  —  Dan  Valentine 


COMFORT  and  STRENGTH  Leaflets 

An   aid   for   pastors  and   chaplains   in   making 
calls  on  the  sick  and  shut-ins.    They  also  are 
a    valuable    addition    to    your    literature    rack. 
Written   to   serve   the   individual's   needs. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Samples: 

Comfort  and   Strength 
1724  Chouteau  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103 
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Apr.  1-5       Boy  Scouts  of  America  Explorer  Presidents'  Congress,  Wash. 
D.C. 

Apr.  1-30     Cancer  Control  Month,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Apr.   1  April  Fools'  Day. 

Apr.  2  Hans   Christian  Andersen's   Birthday.   He  was   born  in   1805. 

Apr.  7  PALM  SUNDAY,  THE  BEGINNING  OF  HOLY  WEEK.  Re- 

calls Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  (Mark  11) 
THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  PASSOVER,  the  start  of  the  great  8-day 
Jewish  commemoration  of  deliverance  from  slavery  in  Egypt. 
(Exodus  12:21  ff.) 

Apr.   10        Salvation  Army  Founder's  Day,  remembrance  of  the  birth  of 
William  Booth  in  1829. 

Apr.  11         MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  commemorates  Christ's  Last  Supper 
with  his  disciples.  (Mk.  14:12 ff.) 

Apr.   12        GOOD  FRIDAY.  Christ  is  crucified.  (Mark  15) 

Apr.  13        HOLY    SATURDAY,    EASTER    EVE.   Vigils   kept   in   many 
churches. 

Apr.   14        EASTER  DAY.  The  Festival  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  (Mk.  16) 

Apr.   14-20  Pan  American  Week,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Apr.   15-21  Earth  Week,  to  focus  on  the  earth's  environmental  problems. 

Apr.   15         Egg  Rolling  on  White  House  Lawn,  Easter  Monday. 

The  annual  Boston  Marathon,  26  miles,   385  yards,  held  on 
Patriot's  Day,  recalling  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Apr.  21         FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

Apr.  21-27  National  Library  Week;  National  YWCA  Week;  National  Secre- 
taries' Week. 

Apr.  26        National  Arbor  Day.     

Apr.  28        SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Apr.  28-May  4   Canada-United  States  Goodwill  Week. 

Apr.  30        Walpurgis  Night,  the  Eve  of  May  Day,  celebrated  especially 
by  students  in  northern  Europe. 


THE  LINK  PULPIT 

( Continued  from  page  27 ) 

and  is  now  the  Dean  of  the  Princeton  University  Chapel,  felt  the  full 
impact  of  the  words  "forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
He  realized  that  he  must  forgive  his  Japanese  captors  who  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  and  who  added  daily  to  his  tortured  existence.  When 
he  was  able  to  do  that,  he  lost  both  his  fear  and  his  hatred,  and 
Christian  faith  became  possible. 

Peter  learned  these  lessons  about  forgiveness  and  they  changed  his 
life.  They  could  change  ours  too.  Forgiveness  of  our  sins,  freely 
offered  in  Christ,  supplies  a  new  fellowship  and  brings  to  our  lives 
a  new  freedom.  But  some  initiative  is  also  required  on  our  part.  We 
must  forgive  others,  even  as  God  has  forgiven  us. 
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Prayers  at  Easter 

My  risen  Lord,  I  feel  Thy  strong  protection; 
I  see  Thee  stand  among  the  graves  today; 
I  am  the  Way,  the  Life,  the  Resurrection, 
I  hear  thee  say. 

And  all  the  burdens  I  have  carried  sadly 
Grow  light  as  blossoms  on  an  April  day; 
My  cross  becomes  a  staff,  I  journey  gladly 
This  Easter  day. 

—  Author  Unknown 


ALMIGHTY  God,  we  beseech  thee  graciously  to  behold  this  thy 
family,  for  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  contented  to  be 
betrayed,  and  given  up  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  to  suffer 
death  upon  the  cross;  who  now  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ever,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

ITT  7^ITH  Thee,  O  Christ,  I  would  arise  indeed  to  newness  of  life. 
V  V  I  beseech  Thee  to  make  all  things  new  to  me.  Let  the  old 
duties,  the  old  work,  the  old  burdens,  the  old  friendships  be  trans- 
figured as  Thou  dost  touch  them.  Let  Easter  joy  lift  me  from  loneliness 
and  weakness  and  despair  to  strength  and  beauty  and  happiness.  I 
would  fain  live  the  risen  life,  my  Jesus.  Help  me  by  Thy  call,  by 
Thy  message,  by  Thy  beauty,  by  Thy  goodness,  to  be  Thy  true 
child,  looking  to  Thee,  and  serving  Thee  until  at  last  I  see  Thee 
face  to  face.  Amen.  —  Floyd  W.  Tomkins 

OGod,  who  for  our  redemption  didst  give  Thine  only  begotten 
Son  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  and  by  His  glorious  resurrection 
hast  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  grant  us  to  die 
daily  to  sin,  that  we  may  evermore  live  with  Him,  in  the  joy  of 
His   resurrection;   through   the   same   Jesus   Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

—  Gregory  the  Great 

THANKS  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  the  benefits 
which  Thou  hast  given  us;  for  all  the  pains  and  insults  which 
Thou  hast  borne  for  us.  O  most  merciful  Redeemer,  friend  and 
brother,  may  we  know  Thee  more  clearly,  love  Thee  more  dearly, 
and  follow  Thee  more  nearly;  for  Thine  own  sake.  Amen. 

—  Richard  of  Chichester 
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/4t  Satef 


(Being       material      borrowed      from 
QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE   magazines) 

An  old-timer  from  the  Ozarks  re- 
turned home  after  a  week-end  in  the 
city.  Commenting  on  the  way 
women  were  dressed,  he  said,  "The 
water   in   the   creek   must   be   up." 

—  Crumhley 

Two  drunks  were  wandering 
along  the  railroad  track. 

The  first  drunk  said,  "These  are 
the  longest  stairs  I  ever  saw." 

"Yeah,"  said  the  second  one,  "but 
it's  these  low  hand  rails  that  get 
me."  —  L  &■  N  Mag. 


GEORGE 
WHITE 


"It    was    a    gift    from    the    telephone 
company." 


A  very  small  boy  went  with  his 
grandmother  to  church  for  the  first 
time. 

"Can  you  genuflect?"  she  whis- 
pered to  him  as  he  looked  around 
in  awe. 

"No,"  he  whispered  back,  "but  I 
know  how  to  somersault." 

—  Journeyman  Barber,  11-70 

A  motorist  ran  over  a  coon 
hunter's  favorite  dog.  He  went  to 
the  house  and  told  the  hunter's  wife 
what  had  happened. 

"You'd  better   go   tell   him,"   shel 
advised.  "He's  out  in  the  field.  But! 
break   it  to   him   gently,"   she   cau- 
tioned. "First,  tell  him  it  was  me.' 

Among  the  guests  at  a  reception 
was  a  distinguished  man  of  letters. 
He  was  grave  and  somewhat 
taciturn.  One  of  the  ladies  present 
suggested  to  the  hostess  that  he 
seemed  to  be  out  of  place  at  such 
a  party. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  "he 
can't  talk  anything  but  sense." 

The  minister  was  lecturing  his 
sixteen-year-old  daughter  about 
snobbishness.  "Remember,"  he  said, 
"we  are  all  of  the  same  mold." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "but  some 
are  moldier  than  others." 

During  an  earthquake  in  Califor- 
nia, a  lady  rushed  into  the  living 
room  and  shouted:  "Henry!  The 
Lord's  destroyin'  the  world!" 

Henry  slowly  looked  up  from  the 
paper  he  was  reading. 

"Wal,"  he  drawled,  "it's  His'n, 
ain't  it?" 
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DATE 

ISSUED   TO 

U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


